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THE RADICAL. 


FEBRUARY, 1870. 


CHRISTIANITY, AND ITS DEFINITIONS. 


T is a most significant gauge of the distance which Christen- 
dom has traveled away from the primitive conditions of 
Christian faith, that the question is now everywhere earnestly 
discussed, within the limits of Christendom itself, what Chris- 
tianity is. In the early days, unbelievers from the outside are 
reported to have pressed around the apostles to ask what the 
new doctrine was whereof they spoke. But we can hardly imag- 
ine that there was any inquiry of this kind among those who had 
caught the holy contagion of the new religion, and with whom 
it was an enthusiasm of the heart rather than a conviction of the 
understanding. There was a warm dispute, indeed, between 
Paul and some of the leading apostles of the original twelve; a 
dispute which we can now see indirectly involved very vital 
issues bearing on the development of Christianity. And we may 
easily find, too, in the New Testament, the germs, perhaps, of all 
the different interpretations of Christianity that have been made; 
for it is apparent that the new faith presented, even in the ear- 
liest days, somewhat different aspects to different classes of be- 
lievers, according to the angle of mental or moral condition from 
which it was met and accepted.: Still, those primitive believers 
all gathered at the same rallying-cry, and saw at the centre of 
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Christianity essentially the same thing; and in the dispute 
between Paul and the other apostles the only question actually 
raised was with reference to the amount of ceremony to be 
required of Gentile converts: there seems to have been no 
division as to the substance of Christianity. 

But now the question debated is, What is Christianity itself? 
What is that which has given it its peculiar character and 
power? What the vital elements that define it as a specific 
religion? And to this question, What is Christianity? nearly 
as many answers will be given as there are Christian sects ; for 
each of the sects has originated in something which its members 
have regarded as essential to Christianity, and which they have 
not found in the other sects. Leaving aside, however, minor 
differences of belief, and’ all differences in regard to ecclesiastical 
administration merely, we may group the various definitions of 
Christianity in some three or four divisions around a few promi- 
nent, distinguishing points; though the separate groups will 
shade into each other by imperceptible gradations of denomina- 
tional and individual belief. 

First, we have what may be called the Orthodox-evangelical 
definition, — the definition which has prevailed most largely in 
Christendom, and which is still maintained by the vast majority 
of the-adherents of the Christian church. This definition is 
that Christianity is a system of religion which rests on the 
recognition of Jesus of Nazareth, as the supernaturally com- 
missioned and therefore authoritative and infallible revealer of 
spiritual truth, as the Messiah of the world and the Saviour 
of mankind. There is room for wide latitude of difference in 
respect both to dogma and ecclesiasticai forms among those who 
set out with this definition. One may accept the trinity, or 
reject it; may believe in vicarious atonement and salvation 
through Jesus’ death on the cross, or only in simple mediator- 
ship through his character and life; may be a Catholic or a 
Protestant, — receiving the Bible only, or the Bible and tradition, 
as the depository of spiritual truth,—and yet make this defini- 
tion of Christianity. The essential point of the definition is 
covered by what is well enough understood under the common 
theological phrase, “the confession of Christ.” 
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And this definition is based on what was really the beginning 
of Christianity as a historical religion, the confession of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Christ; that is, as the expected Messiah of 
Jewish vision and prophecy. The New Testament makes this 
sufficiently plain. The demand made on the first disciples, the 
covenant of the primitive Christian church, was this, and only 
this: “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and be saved ; believe 
in him as the Messiah, though crucified: for he is risen from. the 
grave, and will yet appear as the redeemer of his people.” That 
belief — saying nothing now of what was meant by the Messiah- 
ship, nor of the early transformation of the idea; nothing of the 
strength or weakness of the supposed evidences for the resur- 
rection ; nothing of the dogma of sacrificial atonement which was 
connected very early with the fact of crucifixion, and made the 
ground of salvation—that simple confession of Jesus as the 
Messiah was what, and all that, defined a Christian when Chris- 
tianity first began its development as an organized religion. 
This was the burden of the apostolic preaching ; and this too, 
if we may trust the record of the Gospels, was considered by 
Jesus himself as a good definition of a disciple. Certainly, if he 
said what the record puts into his mouth, “ Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 
who is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father who is in heaven,” —if 
he said that, then he drew the lines of his communion pretty 
strictly between those who accepted him as Messiah and those 
who did not. The record, however, on this point is to be 
taken with some precaution. But whether Jesus uttered this 
and some kindred sayings in just the form reported, or 
whether the reporter and biographer warped what he did say 
into a narrower and more polemic purpose than he ever in- 
tended, it is certain that he did lay claim to the Messiahship in 
some sense, and that it was on the recognition of this claim, and 
of the spiritual authority with which the Messianic office was 
believed to invest him, that the discipleship which he attracted 
eventually developed into the Christian church. Those, there- 
fore, who define Christianity as the confession of Jesus as the 
Messiah, and as therefore an authoritative Lord and Saviour for 
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mankind, have a strong ground of argument in the earliest rec- 
ords and usage of Christendom. The word “ Christianity ” itself 
is standing evidence in favor of their definition. And there can 
be no reasonable doubt that Christianity historically, as an or- 
ganized religion, did begin with this confession as defining itself. 

But in the course of eighteen centuries it has come to pass 
that this confession, though continued accurately in terms, 
means practically something very different from what it did to 
those primitive followers of Jesus. “The confession of Christ” 
has drifted away from its primitive moral and spiritual signifi- 
cance, to be little more than an act of the understanding, or 
even an act of mere ecclesiastical or social conformity. The 
moral life has gone out of it, and left it little more than an empty 
shell. What a vast difference between the actual significance of 
“the confession of Christ” to the great majority of Christendom 
in modern times, — the majority even of those who take an active 
interest in religious institutions and are church-members, — and 
what it meant to Peter and Matthew and Paul and Stephen! To 
those primitive disciples, and for several centuries, to confess 
Christ to-day meant to go to prison or to the cross to-morrow. 
To declare one’s self a Christian was to declare one’s self an 
outcast from reputable society ; it was to take up the most un- 
popular cause of the time ; it was to be ready for any contumely, 
for any suffering, for any death. To confess Christ then meant 
mockings and scourgings and bonds; it meant perils by land 
and sea; it meant cold and hunger and loneliness; it meant 
living in caves of the earth and in tombs with the dead; it 
meant being stoned to death by furious mobs, and being thrown 
for the sport of a jeering populace to contend for life with wild 
beasts ; it meant all that man can do and bear, for the sake of a 
conviction of truth, against the united opposition of the estab- 
lished government and religion and society, and against the 
cruelest forms of persecution which the depraved ‘ingenuity of 
man can devise. All this did it mean practically in those early 
days to confess Christ, and to call one’s self a Christian. And 
more or less of this was meant by the Christian confession, until 
Christianity conquered the Roman Empire, or unfortunately was 
adopted by it, and became itself the established religion. This 
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confession, therefore, in the origin of Christianity was not merely 
a test of intellectual belief; it was hardly that at all; it was a 
criterion of character. It was something that tested the inhe- 
rent manliness in men. It was a touchstone of moral rather 
than of mental soundness. It was an appeal to what was 
deepest in the faith of the human heart, and summoned up from 
thence all the forces of human bravery and moral pertinacity and 
fidelity into the arena of public conflict, to fight for spiritual 
liberty and for God’s oppressed and scourged truth. 

But what does it mean practically to confess Jesus to be the 
Christ now? Is there any test of character in the act? That 
is, does the bare confession of belief in Christ compel character 
to any such test as it did then? Does it necessarily bring any 
popular reproach? Does it cost the sacrifice of one’s good 
name? One can but smile, indeed, at the contrast between the 
Christian of to-day and the Christian of that early time. In 
all the leading nations of the world, the Christian to-day is in ~ 
the majority; he is on the popular side; the sword is in “zs 
hands ; wealth and worldly opportunity are with him ; respecta- 
bility and fashion give him their endorsement. It is not the man 
who confesses himself a Christian, but the man who confesses 
that he is an infidel to Christian belief, who to-day loses position 
and honor, and falls under the social ban, and has to bear the 
cross of popular odium for his confession. Even the mobs are 
Christian to-day, and in their frenzied profanity swear by the 
name of the holy Nazarene; which no man in a mob of Paul’s 
time could have‘done without challenging the violence of his 
fellow mobocrats as being himself traitorously a Christian. Of 
course it is not asserted that all these people who are counted as 
Christians — the mobs, the foolish players with fashion, and the 
like — are regarded as really Christian in their hearts and lives: 
that touches a sense of the word which we have not yet consid- 
ered. But so far as to confess Jesus of Nazareth to be the 
Christ, and to accept him as an infallible religious authority, 
makes and defines a Christian, which was the original definition, 
they are so; for they give an intellectual assent or a traditional 
assent to that confession, and are accordingly counted in the 
world’s census as Christians. 
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Let me not be misunderstood. The point now made is simply 
this, — that, owing to the changed outward conditions of Chris- 
tianity, to acknowledge Jesus as an authoritative messenger from 
God does not in modern times, as it did in the early centuries, 
necessarily require moral heroism. The confession has become 
a part of the common stock of hereditary opinion in Christen- 
dom. And even to the majority of those who take pains to 
assume the name Christian, and who connect themselves with 
religious institutions, and become the active partizans of Chris- 
tianity, the confession costs little more than a walk or drive toa 
comfortable, perhaps luxuriously appointed church, on Sunday, 
and an annual ecclesiastical tax. And even this much of cost 
is often expected to be paid back in improved social and business 
position, the sacrifice being very shrewdly invested where it will 
realize most rapidly in these expectations of social or business 
success. It is an open fact that men going to new places to set 
" up in business — young lawyers, physicians, merchants, teachers 
— often seek an eligible church relationship in order to secure a 
good business constituency, just as shop-keepers seek a good 
stand for their trade. A young lawyer goes to New York to 
begin his professional career. Ambitious, determined to win 
position, not very scrupulous concerning the means, after he has 
hung out his sign in Wall Street, he hires a seat in one of the 
fashionable up-town churches, and takes a class in its Sunday 
school. He does it, as he does not hesitate to say, not because 
he has any faith in the religion there taught, or in any religion ; 
but to advertise himself, and get the extreé of New-York society. 
And so long as he has need of the advertisement he keeps his 
interest in the church and the Sunday school; though his life 
through the week may give the lie to all that he says and does 
in church on Sunday. And this is no imaginary case. Who 
does not know that much of the church-going in modern days, 
and much of the support that is given to religious institutions, 
is of this character? It is largely an act of religious conformity 
for the sake of social or business success, without the slightest 
basis in religious sentiment or principle. It must have been 
one of this class of modern confessors of Christ whose princi- 
ples seem to follow their interests, who, having been driven out 
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of his Unitarian pew into an Episcopal church by the disagree- 
able politics of his old minister, and being rallied one Sunday 
morning by one of his Unitarian neighbors on the Service Book 
under his arm, replied with dignified piety, “This is my Leth- 
argy.’ What an exquisite satire—all the more for being an 
unconscious Mrs. Partingtonism—on the objects and methods 
of very much that calls itself Christian worship in modern times! 
An esthetic device for lulling reason and conscience to sleep! 
I suppose it may be quite safely asserted that half of the stock- 
manipulators and gold-gamblers in New York are regular at- 
tendants of churches, and would make a perfectly orthodox 
confession of faith. Some of them are noted for their zealous 
piety, for their efficiency in prayer-meetings, and for their gen- 
erosity, too, in handing over to Christ what they have cheated 
out of the Devil himself. What wonder, seeing that such men 
can be accounted Christians, that speculation and the gambling 
spirit have got into the church itself, and that many ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations are conducted upon the same principles upon 
which the great stock companies are managed! The same skill 
that successfully “waters” railroad stocks is invited and wel- 
comed to try its hand at “ watering ” the gospel. 

We hear much said in recent days about the irreligious ten- 
dencies of the people as manifested in the multitudes who do 
not go to any church; and the prospect is in some respects 
bad. Yet, to my mind, there is a thousand-fold more ground 
for solicitude, concerning the moral and spiritual welfare of soci- 
ety, in the fact that there are so many habitual church-goers 
who are no more religious in their characters and lives than if 
they had no contact whatever with religious institutions, and to 
whom religious habits have only become a convenient cloak, not 
only to cover the want of real moral and spiritual earnestness, 
but to decently conceal from the public eye positive moral de- 
formity and rottenness. To such an extent does the insincerity 
prevail, that it is a wonder the maskers, as they meet in their 
Sunday pilgrimages to their respective churches, do not peep 
out from under their masks to laugh at each other’s attempt 
at pious deceit. The deceit, however, has a sort of conventional 
success. At least the mask answers its purpose of advertising 
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where the wearer is, and in what social circle he may be found. 
As-to character, it cannot be said to vouch for, nor, perhaps, to 
impeach that. For, to the shame of Christendom, it must be 
confessed that no sagacious man trusts another any sooner for 
being an attendant or member of a church, or for calling himself 
a Christian. If one wants testimonials of character that are of 
mercantile value, he knows he must have something more than 
a certificate of church-membership. So little does a mere con- 
fession of belief in Christ remain in any way as a test of char- 
acter ! 

And so patent has this fact become, that many people in 
Christendom — some of them attached to the church, but more, 
probably, outside of the church — have refused to define Chris- 
tianity any longer by this old phrase, “the confession of Christ.” 
Even those orthodox sects that assert intellectual belief in 
Christ to be essential will say that there must be something 
more than a mere lip-confession : the confession, they add, must 
be experimental and of the heart. The most enlightened teach- 
ers of orthodoxy, while they assert that the moral life of society 
can have no security without a belief in Christianity, will reject 
‘the idea that there can be any real Christianity in those people 
who do not connect their confession of belief in it with purity 

of morals. And full justice must be done to this distinction. 
It is an attempt to restore to the act of confessing Christ some- 
thing of its old moral significance; and there are, as all must 
most gladly acknowledge, very many noble men and women who 
sincerely believe that the confession of Christ requires of them 
to-day something of the same practical, self-denying life of sim- 
plicity and charity which was assumed by Jesus himself, and 
something of the same struggle against the power of fashion and 
popular applause which was forced upon the primitive disciples. 
But that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
this distinction in an entire Christian society, the’ confessedly 
worldly condition of the Christian church itself bears conclusive 
evidence. The idea of confessing Christ by some technical 
mental experience has become ingrained in the very organization 
of orthodoxy. More than one minister of Calvinistic belief has 
said to me that the most discouraging fact in his professional 
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experience has been, that the people under his charge have been 
accustomed to make so little connection between a confession of 
Christian faith and the practice of Christian morality ; that it 
had so frequently happened that those who were foremost in 
their professions of religion, and zealous talkers for Christ in 
conference-meetings, and who were reputed to be Christian 
men and women, were not only not distinguished above others 
in respect to moral practice, but were positively wanting in the 
common virtues of truthfulness, integrity, and charity: so that 
it could hardly be claimed that church-members were, as a rule, 
better men and women than those attendants of churches who 
had never made any confession of Christian belief. 

But many other people have gone still further in the attempt 
to rectify the old definition of Christianity. Seeing what delu- 
sion and hypocrisy are possible so long as a confession of belief 
in Christ is made the essential thing in Christianity, they deny 
that such confession is in any form the essential thing. They 
look into the New Testament, and they say, that, though Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah, and seems also to have taught the 
importance of being accepted as such, yet this was not the main 
thing in his teaching or his work. What he did teach as essen- 
tial to vital religion, they claim, was love to God and love to 
man; the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man. Wen- 
dell Phillips, for instance, says the essence of Christianity is 
contained in the sentence, “Bear ye one another’s burdens ;” 
and that that man is a Christian, no matter what he believes or 
does not believe, whose life and ethics grow out of this central 
root of Christianity. Others say, meaning substantially the same 
thing, that Christianity is synonymous with goodness ; that the 
man who is just, generous, loving, reverent, humane, whatever 
his belief, is the Christian man. What are the dispositions and 
affections of the heart, what the grand aim of the character, 
what fruit is borne in the life, — these, they allege, are the test 
questions in the gospels. And hence another definition of 
Christianity has arisen, which may be called the L7dera/-evan- 
gelical definition; not, however, that it is co-incident entirely 
with the so-called liberal Christian sects, and not found in any 


others. It may be found to some extent in all the sects. Henry 
2 
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Ward Beecher preaches it more than some of the prominent 
clergymen of the Unitarian and Universalist denominations. I 
have heard it preached recently very tenderly and with generous 
breadth in an Episcopal church in Boston. According to this 
definition, Christianity is the substance of what Jesus himself 
taught, —that is, God’s love to man, and man’s love to God 
and to his fellow-men,—-and does not consist in any doctrine 
about Jesus; and the Christian is one who lives habitually in 
the same attitude towards God and man as did Jesus. The defi- 
nition is to be called evangelical as well as liberal, since it pro- 
feses to find its authority in the Gospels. 

Now abundant argument can be found for this definition of 
Christianty in the New Testament, and especially in the reputed 
words of Jesus himself. For even if he said, “ Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven; but whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father who is in heaven,” —he 
may have been thinking of such people as Nicodemus, who had 
not the moral courage to céme to him by daylight, and so did 
not really belong to his communion: for he said, too, “ Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father,” where he clearly puts the doing of the divine will be- 
fore any personal homage to himself. If we are to take the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the larger and more important of the 
parables, as embodying the substance of Jesus’ teachings, it does 
seem as if we might very accurately sum them up in the for- 
mula, “ Love of God and man.” The Sermon on the Mount, 
though probably never uttered by Jesus as it stands, yet, in its 
relation to the biography of him in the first Gospel, appears in 
the character of an inaugural discourse, setting forth the main 
principles of his public teaching. And they are certainly such 
as would not be regarded as a sufficient qualification for admit- 
ting him to membership in any of the so-called evangelical 
churches which make him their head. In the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, under the characters of the priest and the 
Levite, he clearly rebukes the orthodox and ceremonial religion 
of the time, and selects the heretical, despised, and outcast 
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Samaritan as the example of the kind of piety in which he 
believed. ; 

But a stronger argument for that definition of Christianity 
which we are now considering than any reputed discourses or 
words of Jesus, is his general attitude towards his nation and its 
beliefs and institutions; and concerning his general attitude 
there can be no doubt. However fragmentary and uncertain 
may be the biographical accounts of his career, we instinctively 
feel that Jesus was the great Radical of his age. He was the 
moral and religious reformer; the dangerous innovator ; the 
pestilent agitator; the believer in an ideal; the champion of 
humanity against the tyranny of institutions ; the ecclesiastical 
and social revolutionist ; the determined, merciless foe of cant 
and hypocrisy and a mere traditional piety ; the Hebrew Protest- 
ant, who fought, almost single-handed, against the whole organ- 
ized power of the Mosaic religion, though it was backed by the 
Roman Empire, and who, so fighting, was hunted down at last 
by a conspiracy between the synagogue and the state, and died 
a martyr to his faith and his fidelity. The heroic heart of the 
world does not easily give over such a character to a few sono- 
rous phrases bandied between pulpit and pew, in the exclusive 
service of the verv kind of conservative and traditional piety 
against which it was once a living protest. The character of 
Jesus, and the movement in which Christianity began, are in- 
stinctively felt to be in the interest of human progress and 
freedom,—in the interest of the rights of man as against the 
power of superstition and the authority of ecclesiasticism ; and 
hence they have always furnished argument and stimulus to 
social and religious reformers, to the Savonarolas and Luthers 
and Garrisons and Theodore Parkers, to the outcast, persecuted, 
and martyred minorities, in all the centuries since the Christian 
era, Against Christianity as it is, both in the church and in 
society, some of the mightiest weapons that have been hurled 
have been easily found in its own original armory. 

This definition, therefore, that identifies Christianity with the 
main substance of Jesus’ teachings, — with the general drift and 
emphasis of his work, —is doubtless correct so far as it attempts 
to define the essential principles which lay underneath his spe- 
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cific teaching and mission. And it establishes a very broad 
basis of fellowship, — broader than has ever been realized in any 
Christian church or sect. By it those may really be Christians 
who are not called so, and who do not even call themselves so, 
or who have never even heard of Jesus’ name. By this defini- 
tion, as Mr. Phillips says, “There are men called infidels who 
really are Christians, as also there are men calling themselves 
Christians who really are infidels.” Those Jews in Baltimore 
who, among all the religious bodies in that city, were the first 
to respond to the Northern appeal for educating the freedmen, 
were by this definition more Christian than the Christian 
churches that let the appeal go unread and unanswered. 

But though this definition of Christianity, which keeps in 
sight only the spiritual and ethical substance of Jesus’ teachings, 
is a very natural one, and will do, and has already done, excellent 
service as a re-action against the faultiness and inadequacy of the 
more orthodox definition previously spoken of, yet it may be 
questioned, whether historically it is strictly true, and whether it 
really meets and explains all the facts in the case. It is not 
meant to explain and cover all the events and facts in Christian 
history. It throws many of them aside as corruptions. But the 
deeper question comes, — does it adequately explain the origin 
of Christianity ? does it account for the phenomena attending 
that wonderful renewal of religious life and thought which made 
the Christian epoch? Would the simple preaching of the doc- 
trine of the Love of God and Man, even by the greatest of Jew- 
ish prophets, have brought at that time a new religion? The 
doctrine in itself is not new, not distinctively Christian: it be- 
longs to Judaism ; and Jesus himself, in his most explicit state- 
ment of it, simply quoted from the law of Moses, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” This was the essence of the He- 
brew religion. It may be said to be the essence, the seed-germ, 
the important and permanent thing, in all religions. But the 
question is, Is it an adequate statement of what Christianity 
actually is, as a specific religious system? It may be more 
important than that statement; but is it that statement? It 
“certainly does not distinguish Christianity from other forms of 
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religion. The liberal Jew will make precisely the same claim 
for his religion ; the reformed Hindu and the Parsee, the same 
for theirs. If Christianity means simply natural reverence and 
goodness, if its whole significance is covered by the phrase, 
“Jove to God and man,” why a new word to represent that old 
thing? How did the new word arise? Let it be that Christianity 
is only a new phase of an old sentiment. Have you then truly 
defined Christianity when you have defined the old sentiment, 
and left aside just that which marks a new phase? To define 
Christianity as “love to God and man,” is to make it indepen- 
dent of any specific form or phase or teacher; independent of 
Jesus himself. Is it therefore a correct definition of Chris- 
tianity ? ; 

The inadequacy of the definition, certainly, from a historic 
point of view, has long been felt even by the liberal portion of 
Christendom ; and hence there has come up in these later years 
a supplement to it in what we may call the sentimental-historical 
definition ; using the word sentimental, not with any intention of 
casting slight on the view of Christianity thus characterized, but 
because this representation is an attempt to explain Christianity 
by allowing more than does any other definition to the action of 
the emotional side of religion, more to the reverence and love 
excited by the personal character of Jesus, more to the influence 
of his personality itself. And it is to be called historical, because 
it emphasizes the actual facts of Jesus’ career. According to 
this view, Christianity arose in an unbounded enthusiasm for 
the person of Jesus, and, through the personal magnetism of his. 
character, for the ideas which he preached; an enthusiasm for 
the kingdom of God as coming through him, its earthly head 
and representative. He, from this point of view, is the hero of 
this great religious revolution ; the central figure of the whole 
world’s history, summing up in himself all that was past, and 
prophetic and typical of all that was future: and so he still re- 
mains, the ideal, representative man, holding, by virtue of his 
consummate spiritual intelligence, and the historic results of his 
character and life, the place of headship to the human race. And 
Christianity from this point of view may be defined as the fellow- 
ship of those who recognize Jesus in this historic position, and 
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acknowledge in any way their personal allegiance to him. This 
view is represented by such books as the English “Ecce 
Homo,” by Schenkel the German, by Renan the Frenchman, 
and by our own beloved Dr. Furness. All these authors, and 
the school to which they belong, though differing widely on 
many points among themselves, yet agree in this,—that to 
write truly the biography of Jesus is to define Christianity both 
in its origin and its continued inspiration, and that the new spirit 
coming into the world through the personal power of his life is 
the bond of the Christian fellowship and the source and strength 
of Christian faith. 


Now this school of writers deserve high honor for the real ser- . 


vice they have done in rescuing Christian history from narrow 
dogmatists, who have heretofore done most of the historical writ- 
ings in its interest, and in restoring to the character of Jesus 
and his times the vividness of human reality and personal life, — 
features greatly wanting in the representation of those who 
would make Christianity nothing more than a new proclamation 
of old spiritual and ethical truths. They have attempted to write 
Christian history, and to describe the character of Jesus, as if 
both were human ; and so have succeeded in giving a picture of 
both that has touched the hearts of a!l readers, and drawn them 
back into living sympathy with the experiences of those early 
times. And to this extent they have made a real contribution 
to the true history of Christianity. 

Yet their statement of Christianity is defective, for the reason 
that to dissolve history into biography must always give unsound 
history. It is to commit the same error that Carlyle makes, 
when he selects a few heroes, and writes their lives for the life 
of mankind during their times. The method gives us no true 
philosophy of events, nor of character. It misses the great forces 
that lie back of events, ——the great providential forces of race, 
of country, of climate, of ideas, of institutions and temperaments 
— that help to mold events and to make character. And so this 
method of defining Christianity does not sufficiently take into 
account the antecedent elements in other religions which came 
by natural descent into Christianity at its origin, nor the popular 
ideas which went into it while it was in process of organization, 
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nor the contributions that came to it from contact with other 
modes of thought and from emigration to other lands and peo- 
ples after the time of Jesus. It gives us a picturesque drama of 
Christianity, but not its philosophy, and therefore not its true 
history nor definition. 

The attempt, too, to resuscitate at this day the old feeling of 
attachment and fealty to Jesus’ person which animated the 
hearts of the first disciples, and to make that the fountain and 
inspiration of religion to this age, must be futile. We cannot 
indeed study his life without constant admiration of his wisdom, 
and without learning to love and reverence the rare beauty of 
his character ; we may even adopt him as our spiritual example 
and authoritative religious teacher ; or, still more, come to wor- 
ship him as Deity; but it is impossible to revive in our hearts 
the active personal enthusiasm for him as a living, human being, 
which was felt towards him by those who heard the words from 
his own lips, who touched the warm brotherly blood in his hand, 
and to whom his face and character were familiar by daily inter- 
course. The communion that gathers about him now must be 
held by the force of ideas, and not by the ties of personal mag- 
netism. 

And it is remarkable how soon the influence of Jesus as a 
person seems to have passed away after his death, and how 
quickly his official character as Messiah, and the dogmas which 
were woven about him as filling that position, came in to take 
the place of personal recollections. One of the most striking 
features of Paul’s epistles is the absence from them of allusions 
to Jesus’ personal career. There is in them all hardly a refer- 
ence to anything that Jesus said or did; and yet some of them 
are the earliest extant records of Christianity. Though Paul had 
had no personal acquaintance with Jesus, it is yet strange that 
he should not have been the medium of preserving some of the 
multitudinous personal traditions about him which, one would 
suppose, must have come to his knowledge. And this fact can 
only be explained by the hypothesis that it was not so much the 
personal character of Jesus which made its impress upon Paul’s 
mind as his official character, — a supposition which is abundantly 
supported by evidence which fills his epistles. He seems even 
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to have taken pride in not knowing Jesus after the flesh; and 
shows throughout his writings that it was his own ideal concep- 
tion of Jesus’ position in a providential plan of salvation that 
was the animating impulse of his enthusiastic faith and labors. 
And this was clearly the case, too, with others among the earli- 
est Christian believers and laborers. And to-day, when it is 
claimed that Jesus is felt as a personal friend, especially by the 
poor and wronged and suffering, we may find the ground of the 
claim in the fragrant memory of his human life of devotion to 
all forms of disease and distress, which tenderly mingles with 
the dogmatic idea of him as the continued administrator of the 
divine mercy by virtue of his place in the Godhead or in a 
special providential scheme of human redemption. 

And so we must seek another statement of Christianity still, — 
something more comprehensive and more scientific than either 
of the definitions we have considered. Each of these marks an 
important part of Christianity, but not the whole; and none of 
them is consistent with any philosophy of Christian history. 
What we want is a statement which we may call the philosoph- 
ical-historical definition of Christianity. The great modern civil 
historians attempt not only to gather up and set forth in order 
the events of communities and nations and the doings and influ- 
ence of leading persons, — they attempt not simply to tell what 
happened, but to trace back events to ideas and principles, and 
to show the relations that exist between persons and the imrer- 
sonal laws and forces with which persons deal. And we shall 
not have Christianity set in its true position in the world’s his- 
tory until we have its history written from this point of view, — 
until we come to see it, not as a piece by itself, interjected into 
the general course of history through the power of any person, 
however eminent in wisdom or character, but as a fluent force, 
the momentum and resultant of many confluent ideas, and of 
many generations of thought and sentiment and action, — not 
beginning with Jesus, nor confined to Hebrew history alone, yet 
coming to specific organization and activity through the instru- 
mentality of the Hebrew Messianic idea, and through the spirit- 
ual genius and power of the Hebrew prophet, Jesus of Nazareth, 
as the accepted representative of the Messianic office; not leap- 
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ing, however, as a complete, solidified system even from his 
brain and heart, but enlarging and essentially transforming the 
Messianic conception, its own instrument, in order to meet the 
religious demands of the age; and, as it proceeded in its work 
of organization, assimilating to itself various other religious ideas 
and modes of thought foreign to the Hebrew faith and to the 
views of Jesus; receiving in its course contributions from dif- 
ferent climes and nations and persons and philosophies, and 
modifying its nature as well as its volume by these fresh incre- 
ments to its constituent elements, until it has grown from a 
small, despised, persecuted, and, to our modern ideas, a some- 
what ascetical and fanatical Jewish sect, into the gigantic reli- 
gious and social power, interpenetrating the whole of modern 
life with its influence, and modern civilization with its machinery, 
which we see Christianity to be to-day. , 

And when we have the history of Christianity written from 
this standpoint of philosophy, we shall see that it is indeed true, 
that its most vital and durable elements are not specifically and 
exclusively its own, but are universal, — such as the doctrines of 
the divine fatherhood and human brotherhood, —and that in a 
very important sense, therefore, Christianity did not begin with 
the Christian era. We shall find its roots far back of that, far 
older and deeper than the popular estimate would reckon them, 
It was the appearing above the soil of society, in new and more 
beautiful combinations, of elements that had long been active 
beneath. It was the natural ripening of religious ideas and aspi- 
rations, which had long been living and growing in the human 
mind, into a definite form of organization and activity. Its com- 
ing was inevitable. It would have come in some form, or some 
new religion would have appeared corresponding to it, though 
Jesus had never lived; though in the unfolding of the infinite 
plan of human history he was the leader whose large and strong 
personality helped to concentrate the stirring religious elements 
of the time, and to shape them to a definite purpose and end. 
But he did not make the religious crisis ; that was prepared for 
him. He did not introduce the ideas which made the constituent 
elements of Christianity; they were before him, and helped to 
make him what he was ; and he sought and could have no higher 
3 
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office than to be their faithful interpreter, their devoted instru- 
ment. The old religions fell away, because pushed off by the 
growing life of the religious aspirations and ideas that were 
astir in the popular heart, and Christianity came as the natural 
result and expression of those aspirations and ideas,—just as 
m Spain the growing conviction of national freedom and justice 
in the heart of the people has recently pushed off a despotic 
and outgrown monarchy, and put a freer form of government in 
its place. 

But the revolution in Spain is, perhaps, going to fail for the 
want of a leader, — for the lack of some one representative man 
of strong personal characteristics who shall harmoniously com- 
bine in his own nature the progressive but still somewhat uncer- 
tain aspirations, convictions, and will of the people. America 
had such a man in Washington. And the religious revolution 
that brought Christianity had its leader in Jesus. A philosophic 
statement of Christianity, therefore, will not trace everything to 
universal principles and impersonal ideas working in te minds 
of men in mass. It will take due account of the increased power 
of ideas when embodied in such a life-giving and commanding 
personality as was possessed by Jesus. It will show that it was 
the force of his religious genius which persuaded people into 
accepting him as the Messiah, although he came with none of 
the expected royal insignia of the Messianic office; that it was 
the inherent authority of the truth he saw and proclaimed, and 
the tender humanity animating his heart, which drew the multi- 
tudes to follow after his steps, and to hang upon the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his mouth. A true philosophy of 
the origin of Christianity will detect the inner spiritual fact, that 
the people who accepted him were convinced that he must be 
the Messiah, not so much because he so announced himself and 
gave outward proof of the office, as because their own yearning, 
aching hearts instinctively felt in his virtue the secret of their 
own healing and blessedness. A peasant by birth and training, 
inheriting neither noble blood nor culture nor social rank and 
opportunity, with aid from neither synagogue nor state, it was 
the power of his personal genius, as a religious teacher and 
reformer, that elevated him to the Messianic office. 
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But after all, great as he was, it was not Jesus the man, but 
Jesus the Messiah, who was the recognized founder of the new 
religion. And hence a scientific statement of Christianity must 
take account not only of its universal elements, and of the per- 
sonal power of Jesus, but also of his Messianic office. For the 
medium through which these universal elements were concen- 
trated into such specific concrete shape as to make a new reli- 
gious era, and the instrument with which Jesus worked as the 
prophet of the era, was the Hebrew Messianic idea. The service 
of this idea in the first organization of the primitive elements 
of Christianity can hardly be overestimated. In that childlike 
age, among a childlike people, something more was needed than 
a bare proclamation of moral and spiritual truth, with whatever 
power of personal genius. And this need was supplied by the 
old Hebrew conception of the speedy coming of the Messianic 
kingdom, —a conception that appealed with all the vividness of 
a drama to the spiritual imagination and hopes and fears of men. 
This idea is the one thread of unity that runs through all the 
varieties of writings in the New Testament from Matthew to 
Revelation. It was this that gradually lifted Jesus himself out 
of all human and historic proportions into the colossal magni- 
tude in which he has been seen by Christendom for eighteen 
centuries. It was the belief, after his crucifixion, in his second 
Messianic advent — an event which his followers looked for in 
their life-time — that gave the immediate animating impulse to 
their cause, and attracted such numbers of people to confess him 
as the expected Christ: for this advent was to solve all life’s 
trials and perpl!exities ; it was to bring redemption to the sinful, 
rest to the weary, wealth to the destitute, and comfort to the 
sorrowing. And around this simple, childish hope, which was 
yet full to bursting with the deep life of spiritual aspirations and 
yearnings, the first Christian church was gathered, —a sect of 
Judaism accepting Jesus as the Messiah, and looking for his 
second coming to complete and establish his sovereignty. 

But Christianity was early molded by external influences, as 
well as by its internal idea; and of these its philosophic history 
must also take note. This process began even in the apostolic 
days. Paul and Apollos and others, bred in the Grecian school 
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of culture, soon appeared on the stage by the side of the original 
apostles ; and from them the Christian movement received a new 
tone of thought, and took a new direction and a broader way. 

‘ Paul, the most important of this new class of apostles, and the 
greatest intellect of the primitive Christian period, emphasized, as 
has already been intimated, still more than did the original apos- 
tles, the official character of Jesus ; and, what is of more moment, 
he attached new ideas to the Messianic office. With him began 
that interpretation of the crucifixion which made it a sacrificial 
atonement, breaking the power of the Mosaic law, and introdu- 
cing a new dispensation of faith and love, —a dogma which has 
played a very influential part in Christian history. He opened 
Christianity too— another most momentous change—to the 
Gentile world, and sought to bring Gentile and Jew into one 
fellowship through the uniting bond of faith in the Christ. And 
we may find perhaps in him, certainly in the author of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews which proceeded from his apostolic circle, 
the germ of the idea that the Christ was pre-existent, the first- 
born Son of God and the Creator of the world; and that in his 
earthly Messianic character, he was a miraculous incarnation of 
Divinity, and redeemed the world by sharing its infirmities and 
bearing its sins in his own divine person. This dogma, which 
we find developed to some extent at least in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and in the fourth Gospel, and which is a great trans- 
formation of the Hebrew Messianic idea, was largely instrumen- 
tal in making Christianity acceptable after it had passed west- 
ward beyond the limits of Palestine, and into countries where the 
Hebrew conception in its original form could have little power. 

Christianity, indeed, under Paul, effected, as has been well 
said, “a change of base.” Jesus came to be represented, not 
only as the Messiah of the Jew, but as the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world ; and Christianity was enriched by new ideas and 
aspirations, and its power increased by the adoption of a more 
logical method of thought. From being a small Jewish sect, it 
advanced to the hope of becoming a universal religion. 

That was the first great change ; the precursor of all changes, 
some of them for good and some for evil, that have followed in 
Christian history. Christianity then began the process, we 
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might almost say the policy, of adapting itself to the varied con- 
ditions, as to intelligence and temperament, of the people it was 
to serve. As it was open to Gentile believers, it became con- 
formed quite-as much to the traditions of their ancient faith as 
to the Hebrew. It was through the power of pagan philosoph- 
ical and religious ideas that Jesus was gradually idealized from 
the Jewish Messiah into a demigod, and then to a place in the 
Godhead itself. It was through the power of pagan traditions 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was developed, that the saints 
were elevated into the niches of the ancient gods and goddesses 
to be worshiped, and that the magnificent ceremonies of sym- 
bolic sacrifice, such as we see now in the Roman Catholic 
Church, were established. Nor would any philosophical state- 
ment of Christianity be complete which should not show how 
much it owed its progress, at a very early period, to the practical 
organizing and aggressive power which it learned from the Roman 
Empire, even before the Empire came under its nominal sway. 

In the old half-ruined castle at Heidelberg, on the beautiful 
facade of Otto Heinrich’s building, are to be seen images of Old- 
Testament heroes, mingled promiscuously with figures from 
Greek mythology, and busts of Roman emperors of pagan days, 
and allegorical representations of Christian graces ; while above 
the whole, stand colossal statues of Jupiter and Pluto, which no 
shocks of war nor ravages of weather have been able to shake 
from their solid pedestals. So do pagan ideas still reign over 
large portions of Christendom; and this well-preserved wall, 
commemorating so many ideas and times, finely illustrates how 
the united contributions of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman nation- 
alities have gone into the construction of the religion which 
holds the memory of the gracious virtues of Jesus. 

Christianity, however, has been open not only to the reception 
of old tradition, but to the forces of advancing civilization, of 
progressive thought and reason. It has taken shape according 
to the taste and temperament and mental and moral vigor of 
the people accepting it,— among the passional, warm-blooded 
nations of the South, or among an excitable and zsthetic peo- 
ple in any climate, developing into gorgeousness of form, into 
ritual and architecture and symbolism. Among a people more 
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thoughtful, critical, individual, and cold-blooded, it has been 
more fruitful in logical systems of theology and practical right- 
eousness. In Germany and England, it yielded after a stormy 
conflict to the Saxon spirit of free inquiry and the demands of 
individual reason, and gave shelter to the Reformation and Prot- 
estantism. And in the history of Protestantism, it has again and 
again given way before the rights of private judgment, and 
recognized the formation of sect after sect to embody some 
new theological thought, or some new interpretation of an old 
thought, till it covers almost every phase of religious opinion 
that is found in the world, and almost every form of worship, 
from the practice of Fetichism to the silent communion of 
the soul with the Infinite. In fine, Christianity in its histori- 
cal development, since it became the recognized religion of the 
modern civilized world, while it has been tethered fast on one 
side by the immovable organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has been free on the other to follow the advance of pub- 
lic opinion, though always halting behind the most progressive 
pioneers of opinion. Never leading public opinion, never taking 
the initiative in any forward step, it yet has yielded and given 
voice to beliefs that have been accepted by any considerable 
number of minds, and conformed in progress to the average in- 
telligence and moral convictions of the people adopting it. 
Whether Christianity shall make still further advance in, order 
to receive the new thought and science of this age, and stand 
ready to respond to all the demands of reason and reform, and 
be able to become the permanent religion of the world, is the 
question which now confronts us. The question is twofold, — 
First, what afe the probabilities in respect to the future progress 
of Christianity? And, second, is Christianity likely to become 
the permanent and universal religion of mankind? Through our 
answer to the first question we shall reach the answer to the second. 
There is surely no ground for asserting that there is to be no 
further progress in Christian history. On the contrary, Chris- 
tendom is most certainly tending by direct steps to the adoption 
of this rational view of its own history which I have here at- 
tempted to indicate, far from it as the majority of the Christian 
church may now appear to be. The signs of the times, point 
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thither; the movement is in this direction. The later books 
about Jesus and his times that have excited the most interest 
are all attempts to set the career of Jesus in natural rela- 
tions with the world. Rationalism appears in the very cita- 
dels of orthodoxy. Half of the Church of England is con- 
verted to rationalistic views. Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
are fast ripening for a new Protestantism freer than the old. 
The old dogmas of Calvinism are passing away m churches nom- 
inally Calvinistic, or are appearing under rationalistic forms of 
interpretation. Even the popular missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church, like Father Hecker in New York, make their 
appeals for converts on the ground that Catholicism harraonizes 
with the freest reason; and a large section of the Church of 
Rome seems ready to revolt in the interest of reason against 
further re-actionary attempts to centralize power in the Pope. 
Meantime, science and literature outside of the church, though 
in the territorial limits of Christendom, are working everywhere 
in the interest of spiritual liberty and a rationalistic interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. Science makes constant war on the very 
idea of miracle, — of miracle in the procedure of history, no less 
than in the mechanics of the universe. Rarely now by any 
scholarly writer of any sect do we find the old idea of miracle 
advocated. Instead of being regarded as a direct abrogation of 
natural law, miracle is now pretty generally interpreted as the 
temporary action of some higher law, just as natural, though 
rarer in its operations ; and some theological writers even go so 
far as to affirm that reason may yet explain miracles,—a con- 
cession that substantially abandons the miracle-idea; as does 
also the use by many modern theologians of the word supernat- 
ural in the sense of spiritual. Such reasoning only indicates 
the path by which Christendom is to pass from the common view 
of its religion, which makes it a supernatural and mysterious in- 
terpolation into the general course of events, to the rational and 
historical view, which puts it into natural relations with all his- 
tory. That this passage is to be made, and that this latter is to 
be the ultimate and generally accepted view of Christianity, we 
may feel just as sure as we are sure that reason will finally dis- 
pel superstition, and that the light of to-morrow’s sun will scat- 
ter the darkness of this coming night. 
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Not very soon will this step be made by the great majority of 
Christendom ; but at some day in the future it must be made, 
unless we are to have the singular spectacle of a cessation of 
progress in religious ideas, while people shall be advancing in ail 
other directions of thought. But this will not be. Christianity 
will be forced to conform to the fresh thought of the age; it 
must be molded by advancing science and reason ; it must fol- 
low in the current of modern civilization. And all of it that 
does not so follow must be left behind to perish as an effete 
institution. Already there are signs that Christianity in its 
dogmatic and instituted forms is disintegrating. The tendency 
to identify it with its universal elements of truth and love is 
strong in all the sects. Already its freest thinkers and most 
rationalistic sects are at the very limit of the way down which it 
is possible to carry the banner of a supernatural religion. They 
have developed Christianity to the utmost verge it will bear as a 
supernatural system. One step further, and the thin wall of 
supernaturalism which has hitherto served to protect Christian- 
ity as a specific religious system is broken through, and they 
stand over the line on the ground of natural religion. Some of 
them are already over, and are calling back to the crowd linger- 
ing on the line, that the ground is solid, that the imagined pit- 
falls are not there, and that the way is clear and bright, and 
stretches before them into the illimitable truth. 

And now we reach the answer to the second question, — Is 
Christianity to be the permanent religion for man? For as soon 
as Christianity comes thus to be recognized, in Christendom 
generally, as a natural phase in the progress of natural religious 
ideas and forces, and Jesus is put in the line of our natural 
humanity, will it not follow that Christianity will then lose just 
those things which have made it a specific religion, and hence, 
as such, cease to exist? The “ Christian” will then stand, not 
as having found a finality in religious truth in some -past author- 
itative revelation, but as a ¢truth-seeker, — gratefully recognizing 
and using all that the past has to give him, but keeping his face 
towards the future, and looking for revelations to come out of 
the infinite word of truth that shall eclipse in glory all revela- 
tions that have preceded. He will stand with no infallibly 
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authorized religion behind him; with no exceptionally inspired 
teacher, no exceptionally written books, as his standards; with 
no Lord less than God for his spiritual Sovereign. His own 
soul in vital contact with the pulsations of Infinite Intelligence 
must be his authority and guide, and furnish him the standard 
by which all books and teachers and revelations are to be 
judged. He will see that Christianity, like Judaism before it, is 
provisional, preparatory, educational ; containing, alongside the 
most precious truth, much that is only human error and bigotry 
and superstitious imagination ; and that it will only have truly 
accomplished its providential mission, when it shall have opened 
into a form of faith that shall adhere to natural /aw, and not to 
miraculous interjections of power, as the manifestation of the 
Divine Mind both in things material and spiritual, and shall 
have established the worship of God himself in all his boundless 
infinitude rather than that of any of his finite instrumentalities. 

But though the “Christian,” taking this view of his religion, 
will have no specific revelation behind him, no past which he is 
to take on implicit trust as religious authority, yet the whole of 
the past — not only Christianity, but the religions before it— will 
have contributed to the formation of the solid ground on which 
he will feel his feet to be planted. He will not have narrowed 
his religious sympathies, but widened them; not lost religious 
and moral teachers, but added to them. The number of his 
saints and heroes will have increased rather than diminished. 
- And beneath him, feeding the very life which he shall live, will 
be the religious thoughts and prayers, the struggles and tri- 
umphs, the wisdom and prophecy, the integrity and virtue and 
beatitude, of all the races and ages and religions that have ever 
existed. By the inner light of his own spirit, kept burning by 
continued connection with the eternal source of truth, he will 
select the good and true from all, while the evil and false he will 
leave aside. 

In fact, the “Christian,” in the historic and ecclesiastical 
sense, will then be no more. If the name shall linger, the old 
meaning will have gone out of it, never to return. But even the 
name cannot remain, if it shall stand in the way of that large 
and generous fellowship which the spirit of this epoch is striving 
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to effect. When men shall.come even to that point that they 
say, with Wendell Phillips, that every man is a Christian who 
helps bear his brother’s burden, no matter whether as to faith he 
is Mohammedan or Confucian or Infidel, they will not deem the 
name Christian a very important one to keep, but, forgetting 
names, will join hands in the fellowship of fraternal love and 
good works. 

And it is not alone in Christendom that there are indications 
of this coming broader fellowship. The old Hebrew faith has 
not been stagnant during these eighteen hundred years since 
Christianity parted company with it. It too, especially in these 
latter years, has been progressing; so that now between the 
most advanced Jews and the most progressive portion of Chris- 
tendom there is scarcely a shade of difference in theological 
belief. Following their present tendencies, these pioneer di- 
visions must inevitably come together. But why should the 
Jew take the name of the Christian, more than the Christian the 
name of the Jew? Or, in India, why should that growing and 
already vigorous sect of native Hindus, who have abandoned 
the idolatrous faith and practices of the popular religion, and 
profess a pure theism, adopt the Christian name more than the 
Christians theirs? They have really passed beyond all that the 
word Christian means as defining a system of faith ; and, if they 
should assume it, would be going back upon their path. They 
gratefully acknowledge their obligations to Christianity, which 
has come to them through British literature and civilization, 
rather than by direct Christian teaching, as they also confess 
their indebtedness to the spiritual philosophy and inspiration of 
their own ancient scriptures But they claim that the human 
soul is in direct contact with divine truth, and that no authorita- 
tive final revelation has been given in the past ; and hence they 
stand essentially on the same platform with the rationalistic 
divisions of the Christians and the Jews. But why'should they 
call themselves by either of these names, or by one of them 
more than the other ? 

In China, too, now that it has been opened to the fresh enter- 
prize and thought of the nineteenth century, progress in reli- 
gious ideas*will inevitably come as the accompaniment of ad- 
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vance in other directions. But is this religious progress likely 
to take the Christian.name? The Jesuits, who are already on 
the ground, may make some converts from the masses of the 
people ; for the reason that the medizval form of Christianity 
which the Romish Church represents, and which was to a great 
extent the product of the pagan contributions which came into 
the stream of Christian history, is nearly on a level with the old 
Buddhistic faith of the Chinese masses. But the intelligent and 
thinking class in China will not be so likely even as the Hindus 
to change their religion for Christianity, for the reasons that they 
have a better religion than the Hindus and are more averse to 
change. But they will accept a religion that shall be developed 
out of their ancient faith, yet still have that faith beneath it, 
religion that shall keep all that is true in their own scriptures, 
and welcome all that is truth in all other scriptures, and’ never 
close the canon of God’s continually uttered Word. They will 
not adopt a religion that degrades Confucius into the position of 





a 


a blind heathen guide unworthy of confidence, and deifies a 
prophet of another race; but they will receive a religion which 
shall count Moses and Jesus and Confucius, and all the greatly 
wise and good, in the line of its prophets, giving to each the 
honor due for the truth he saw and told, and for the good his 
life achieved. 

Am I visionary,—a mere dreamer,—if I seem to see that 
from all these manifest tendencies will come forth eventually 
another form of faith and worship, which shall not be Hinduism 
nor Buddhism nor Judiaism nor Christianity, but a religious 
development of humanity in which all technical distinctions 
between these specific forms of religion shall be obliterated, and 
nations and races shall meet in a spiritual fellowship whose lim- 
its shall be commensurate with humanity itself? Nay, not a 
dreamer. I believe I am but reading the future by the light of 
past history and of present social and mental forces. This 
epoch of the nineteenth century repeats to some extent, though 
with vastly larger and more favoring opportunity, the religious 
conditions and combinations that existed just prior to the origin 
of Christianity. As that epoch witnessed a decadence of old 
religious systems, and brought together in western Asia the ele- 
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ments of religions and of civilizations that had previously flour- 
ished apart, and from their union there was begotten a higher 
form of faith and life, so now it seems as if the various religions 
of the world, having served their providential purpose apart, are 
being brought into contact, in order that they may serve to 
show each others’ defects, and confirm each others’ truths, and 
stimulate to higher thought and a larger charity ; and thus ulti- 
mately beget a purer form of religious belief and practice, under 
which all nations and races shall be joined as different thembers 
in one household, to serve one Paternal law, and to stand by 
each other as brothers whose hearts beat with one blood and 


respond to the pulsations of one love. 
W. J. PotrTer. 





MY STAR. 


S oft a sunlit cloud at even, 
Slow vanishing from mortal eye, 
Melts softly in the amber heaven 
To make a part of that sweet sky, 


So late a Heaven-lit soul I saw, 
Upon life’s evening sky more fair, 

As gently into Heaven withdraw 
To add unto the glory there ! 


As where that evening cloud has gone 
A new-born star leads out the day, 
So now in Heaven a star is born, 
And thither lights my darkening way. 


And thus while fades my evening light, 
There beams a radiance sweeter far : 
The deeper grows my earthly night, 
The brighter gleams my heavenly star! 


Epwin Morton. 

















GATES AJAR. 


N the very citadel of orthodoxy, and in the family of one of 
its stanchest champions, has been prepared what looked 
like a stone for the old Puritan altar, but has turned out to be a 
loaded shell, whose explosion will probably set those grim old 
gates really ajar on their rusty hinges, and fairly justify its title 
in that respect at least. No wonder that some of the so-called 
religious booksellers have refused to keep it for sale, while others 
have satisfied their consciences by hiding it away on their back 
shelves, and only bringing it out when called for. Yet called 
for it has been as eagerly as if it were a new novel; and one or- 
thodox congregation out West has consoled itself during the 
absence of its pastor, for his summer vacation, with the hope that 
he would bring back with him as his colleague, “ Miss Gates 
Ajar.” 

The book is indeed well worth all its popularity. Not only is 
it as deeply religious a work as ever was written, and as rich in 
womanly sympathy as in childlike faith ; but it farther deserves 
our notice as a plain and powerful protest against the narrow, 
old-fashioned views of heaven still current in hymn-books, and, 
I fear, occasionally in the pulpit. Too many, not only ortho- 
dox, but professedly liberal people, especially the ‘youyg and 
poorly educated, still think of heaven as a place where no one 
but God is loved, and nothing is done but public worship. Still 
is heaven imagined to be a place — 


*“ Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end. 


Many a child’s best hope has been that of the little one, who, 
according to “ Tracts for To-Day,” inquired anxiously whether, if 
she went to heaven and was very good there, she would not be 
allowed to go down to the other place to play on Saturday after- 
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noons. Scarcely more encouraging is another hymn, which 
says, — 
“Oh not to one created thing 
Shall our embrace be given ; 
But all our joy shall be in God, 
For only God is heaven.” 


It is pleasant to turn from such icy imagery to Miss Phelps’s 
glowing pictures of a future state, in which all our affections and 
capacities will find full scope, so that kindred souls will cleave 
together even closer than they do here, and we shail teach, help, 
elevate, purify, enlighten, delight, and even amuse one another, 
not merely as much as at present, but much more fully and per- 
fectly. Unfortunately, however, she attempts to answer many 
questions for which the heavenly gates are not ajar, but firmly 
closed ; so that she is forced to try to pry them open with cun- 
ningly applied texts, in a way too much like theological burglary. 

One of the most curious things about the book is, that 
wherever its author follows her own heart, she always goes right ; 
but wherever she follows the Bible, she always goes wrong. Her 
heart tells her that in heaven life is just as manifold and highly 
colored and active as it is here, and that there we love one 
another just as much, keeping all our old attachments, and form- 
ing new ones continually ; and we all agree with her. We know 
that there can be no life without full intellectual and emotional 
activity ; and that a life in which we could not know about and 
help those we love would be no heaven, but only hell. So far 
we agree; but she goes much farther. She remembers that the 
Bible says the saints will have palm-branches: so she looks for- 
ward to flower-gardens. Again, she reads of the golden harps, 
and her heroine tells her Sunday-school schoiars that in heaven 
they will all have pianos. So her little child is taught that 
heaven will be a perpetual dispensation of pink blocks and un- 
limited ginger-snaps. Her orthodox friends are ptizzled by the 
dilemma, that, if there will be harps, there must be pianos too. 
It is no puzzle to liberal Christians, who expect neither harps 
nor pianos, but full expression of all musical taste in some much 
better way, — just as some of the finest music ever written could 
not be heard by its deaf author’s fleshly ears, but was yet fully 
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enjoyed by his inner sense of harmony. Who can need palms 
or. flowers, pearly gates or pink blocks, to enjoy the beautiful 
which was never better seen than by blind old Milton? These 
pink blocks and ginger-snaps may be needed to bring the idea 
of heaven down to a child’s comprehension ; but it is best not to 
bring that idea down so far. Children who have no higher ideas 
than of toys and sweetmeats,—if any such children exist, — 
cannot be taught much about heaven, except at the risk of prc- 
ducing little monsters of such unnatural virtuosity and pietism 
as luckily never last long, the sufferer being soon killed or cured. 
Such piety as that of little Faith, in “Gates Ajar,” could last 
only until she got old enougn to laugh about the pink blocks 
and ginger-snaps. Alas for her afterwards! It is true that these 
pink blocks and pianos are meant to be, like the harps and 
palms, only images ; but in “ Gates Ajar,” they are presented as 
images of a heaven which will have a definite astronomical place, 
and be full of things which can be seen and handled, —a heaven 
where we shall have the same shape as here, only handsomer, 
and retain all our senses in full activity. These ideas of a local 
heaven for human shapes, with earthly habits, Miss Phelps justi- 
fies by text after text from all parts of the Bible, and especially 
those describing the appearance of Moses and Elias at the trans- 
figuration, and Jesus after the resurrection. They kept their 
former shape, and could be looked at, touched, and talked with. 
So, she thinks, shall we. 

Now in the first place, if Moses, Elias, and Jesus did really 
appear so, it was for special purposes, and by miracles not likely 
to be repeated. And in the second place, we do not know how 
much we may believe of these accounts, and therefore cannot 
reason from them. We have, I think, plainer evidence than is 
given in “Gates Ajar,” and of a much better heaven than is 
there described. I know we shall have spiritual life hereafter, 
because I know we have spiritual life here. Besides the life 
which we share with the lower animals, the life of the senses and 
bodily powers, the life of eating, drinking, and sleeping. of labor- 
ing and accumulating, we have a life which is entirely our own, 
full of joys, duties, and deeds, in which no other creatures can 
share. The ideas of the lower animals are all bounded by the 
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senses and only excited by the wants of their bodies. Our ideas 
roam far beyond the reach of the senses, and soar up beyond 
the sphere of the comfortable into that of the true, the beautiful, 
the right. Art, science, philosophy, morality, and religion, these 
are ours and ours alone. Even those animals most like us in 
bodily structure have nothing of this intellectual, ideal, spiritual 
life. But if it all belonged to the body, they would have it too. 
We have the animal life and we have the spiritual life, one lying 
wholly in the sphere of the body and ceasing as that dies, the 
other lying in the sphere of powers and forces by nature eternal, 
and therefore itself eternal. The spiritual life does not lie in 
things changing and perishing continually, such as we eat, 
drink, and wear, play with, and make money out of; but in 
things deathless and changeless, in truth, beauty, and goodness, 
and in their everlasting Source. In him we live and move and 
have our being, and therefore our being is immortal. We live 
this spiritual life now, and therefore we shall always live it. The 
body’s death only sets it free for fuller life. Our souls assure 
us of this. Never would we cherish such painful and unsatis- 
factory images of immortality, if we did not know that there is 
such-a precious reality, that even its poorest images have mean- 
ing and value. There would be no idols if there were no God. 
There would be no place for such books as “ Gates Wide Open,” 
and “Gates Ajar,” if we did not all know that there is a life 
behind the gates. Such a life I know there is, and I know it 
must be wholly different from the animal and bodily one. With 
the body must perish its powers, senses, and habits. Our intel- 
lectual and spiritual powers — reason, conscience, imagination, 
judgment, intuition — will retain their capacity and enlarge their 
sphere. How far memory will remain unchanged will depend 
on how far it belongs to the spiritual life. With the animal life 
may perish its history. The results of that life must, however, 
continue in purity or foulness of imagination, strength or weak- 
ness of intuition, peace or torment of conscience, health or 
morbidness of reason. We may carry with us a heaven which 
will not need harps and palms, golden streets and pearly gates, 
or a hell which will need no mocking fiends, gnawing worms, or 
seething, scorching flames. If we wish to know what ofr future 
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condition will be, we need only look at our present character 
and conduct. Therein we can make for ourselves whatever we 
please. When the dark gates finally open for us, each will enter 
upon the state he has prepared for himself, and find it joyous 
according to his goodness, and sad according to his wickedness, 
bright with his own purity, dark With all his sins. So much we 
can see: further we need not look. As we search more minutely, 
we come not to gates which any clever writer can throw wide 
open and be well paid for his courage, nor even which a gifted, 
meek, aspiring spirit can set ajar; but only to a bare wall, which 
we all take pleasure in painting with images of the life beyond, 
because we all know that such a life there is, but on which we 
can paint no image that does justice to the reality. The clearer 
we try to paint that future, the more nearly we imitate the pres- 
ent. We may well trust to find there everything we shall then 
need ; but to expect, as Miss Phelps does, that we shall there find 
everything we now wish for, is too much like the old widow who 
said that her husband had always been a cold body, and she 
hoped the poor dear had gone to a warm place. Yet, after all, 
heaven is not a place, but a state, and a state we can be in 
whenever we please. To no one will death be the immediate en- 
trance into a future heaven, except to those whom it finds in a 
present one. If no heaven here, then none hereafter, except at 
a heavy cost. What we need most to know about heaven is, 
how to find it to-day. Or rather we all know this, and need only 
to enjoy the benefit of our knowledge. Before us all stand the 
gates of heavenly happiness, and it is ours to say whether to us 
they shall be wide open or tightly shut. Alas that so many of 
us find those gates, which should always be wide open, only, at 
best, now and then gates ajar! 

Frep May Ho..anp. 





A SERMON OF DEATH.* 


INCE we must all die, it may be well to familiarize our- 

selves with the thought of death, so that we may not be 
taken wholly by surprise when the hour for our departure shall 
arrive. ‘ 

And since we live in such constant proximity to this “king of 
terrors,” it were well if we could behold him in so clear a light 
that he shall appear to our knowledge and faith more as a king 
of blessings. 

Our fears have their origin mostly in the darkness or in the 
obscure light. Where one can see clearly there is seldom much 
to be feared. We fear and tremble in the dark for no better 
reason than because it is dark. The ills and misfortunes that 
are now actual and present are generally tolerable and endur- 
able. Perhaps the largest part of human suffering is occasioned 
by the dread of evils that never come to pass, and a very con- 
siderable part of the burden of life exists only in the diseased 
fancy. If one could conquer his own fears, so that he could 
occupy himself with the present hour, making the most out of 





* Everett Finley died Feb. 12, 1869. A number of his discourses have 
been placed in our hands, from which we shall occasionally furnish THE 
RADICAL with pages of much interest. It should be stated, however, that 
none of this manuscript was prepared, or ever intended, for publication. 
In fact, Mr. Finley left few, if any discourses, which he himself esteemed as 
finished productions. They served him as “notes,” which he could use and 
expand in harmony with the spirit of the occasion, or they were sufficient if 
only read as they stood. The “Sermon of Death” we here print is sub- 
stantially the same as we find it in his manuscript, from which we have de- 
parted only to make a few omissions. It was delivered at Leicester, March 
31, 1867. 

Everett Finley died when a young man; but his life was already so largely 
the expression of spiritual realities that the interval of a few years or of 
many years cannot lesson the regard a circle of unchanging friends have for 
his memory. In due season, we confidently anticipate a sketch of him may 
be furnished to the public. — Ep. 
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its privileges and duties, and without crowding the future with 
unreal dangers and disasters, he would then have achieved the 
real victory of manhood, and he would be armed and prepared 
for any experience of life or death. But men people the void 
and darkness with monsters of their own creation; and they 
flee in terror or cower in corners from the phantoms of their 
own imaginations. Why this terror of death, as if it were an 
insatiable and unrelenting enemy? Perhaps, in speaking ill of 
death, we are slandering our best friend, and proclaiming our 
kindest benefactor as a terror and a monster. 

But there is a shrinking from death which is natural and 
proper. It were foolish and wicked for one in the full and free 
possession of life not to wish to retain it. The love of life and 
the fear of death are instinctive, and no more to be disregarded 
than are other natural instincts. It is clearly not the design of 
nature that we should be indifferent in regard to death. Who 
would take proper care to preserve his life if wholly indifferent 
and without fear concerning its close? Life was given for a 
purpose, and it is only by a proper care and preservation of 
one’s existence that its purpose can be fully achieved. Why 
should any one in tolerable condition and circumstance weary of 
life and long for death ? 

Death will probably be more of a removal than a change. We 
shall still have ourselves for companions, and there appears no 
good reason for expecting a very great and sudden change either 
for better or worse. Man should seek for change and improve- 
ment in himself more than in the circumstance. 

We are toid that in Christianity life and immortality are 
brought to light ; but how general are the superstition and dark- 
ness throughout Christendom with reference to life’s close and 
what follows its close, There is little of the idea of immortality 
discernible in the usual funeral observances and ceremonials of 
mourning. From the pulpits and in the revival meetings is 
heard the warning cry, Prepare to meet thy God! As if God 
were not as much present here as he ever will be hereafter. 
Men seem, somehow, to expect a new government of the uni- 
verse after death. Prepare to meet thy God! Is it then sucha 
terrible thing for one to meet his God? Is it man’s greatest 
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happiness and good fortune to dwell apart from God, and is all 
this weeping and lamentation because dear friends have been 
summoned to this unwelcomed meeting? If men and women 
were candid in expressing their own most silent feelings, I think 
they would often be brought to the confession, that, between their 
conceptions of the future hell and heaven there is only the choice 
‘between two evils. May we indeed prepare to meet our God! 
but there is no need of postponing the meeting till beyond the 
grave. Every moment of life God meets with us, whether we 
are conscious of his presence or not; and he is still with us the 
same whether we make him a welcome or an unwelcome guest. 
We may banish God from our desire and consciousness, but it 
is atheism to suppose that we can ever actually escape from his 
presence and care. 

Prepare then to meet thy God! Prepare to meet him now and 
here, with joy and welcome, in your own conscious experience. 
And fear no evil or calamity beyond the grave which you do not 
now carry with you in your own spirit and disposition on this 
side the grave. Believe that it is always a blessed thing to meet 
with God, and always an evil to have him absent from your 
thought and desire. If God’s character were such as the creeds 
and theologians represent it, it would be enough to make the 
universe turn black with the gloom of an infinite despair; and 
if the prevailing ideas of death and the future state were true, 
then it would be a piece of boundless good fortune if all the life 
in the universe could be extinguished forever. But death, though 
it be a journey in the dark, can never banish us from the loving 
presence of God; and living or dying there is nothing to fear, 
except the ignorance and blindness and cowardice of our own 
natures. 

Let us, for a lesson and example in the art of dying, if I 
may so name it, go back to heathen Socrates, more than two 
thousand years ago. 

Like many others since his day, he had been sentenced to 
death because his teaching and life were pitched upon too high 
a key to suit the tastes or appreciation of his contemporaries. 
He was accused as an enemy of the gods, because he believed 
in one supreme and perfect God; and his moral and religious 
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teaching was so high and pure that it seemed like irreligion and 
immorality to his accusers and judges. 

It is the last day of his life; and from early morning he has 
been discoursing upon immortality with his friends, who have 
come to hold this last interview with him in the prison. 

It is almost sunset; and as the time is near when he must 
drink the poison to which the judges have condemned him, his 
friend Crito asks, “What commands have you to give to these, 
or to me, either respecting your children, or any other matter, in 
attending to which we can most oblige you?” 

“What I always say, Crito,” he replied, — “ nothing new ; that 
by taking care of yourselves you will oblige both me and mine 
and yourselves, whatever you do, though you should not now 
promise it; but if you neglect yourselves, and will not live, as it 
were, in the footsteps of what has been now and formerly said, 
even though you should promise much at present, and that earn- 
estly, you will do no good at all.” 

“We will endeavor then so to do,” answered Crito; “but how 
shall we bury you?” 

“Just as you please,” he said, “if only you can catch me, and 
I do not escape from you.” And at the same time smiling gen- 
tly, and looking round on his friends, he said, “ I cannot persuade 
Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates who is now conversing 
with you, and who methodizes each part of the discourse; but 
he thinks that I am he whom he will shortly behold dead, and 
asks how he should bury me. But that which I sometime since 
argued at length, that when I have drank the poison I shall no 
longer remain with you, but shall depart to some happy state of 
the blessed, this I seem to have argued to him in vain, though I 
meant at the same time to console both you and myself. Be ye 
then my sureties to Crito in an obligation contrary to that which 
he made to the judges ; for he undertook that I should remain: 
but do you be sureties that, when I die, I shall not remain, but 
shall depart, that Crito may more easily bear it; and, when he 
sees my body either burnt or buricd, may not be afflicted for me, 
as if I suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at my interment 
that Socrates is laid out, or is buried. For be well assured, most 
excellent Crito, that to speak improperly is not only culpable as 
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to the thing itself, but likewise occasions some injury to our 
souls. You must have a good courage then, and say that you 
bury my body, and bury it in such manner as is pleasing to you, 
and as you think is most agreeable to our laws.” 

While listening to such discourse as this from Socrates, then, 
if at no other time, death seems swallowed up in victory. The 
soul appears so great, that even death is but a small event in its 
endless progress and experience. Such high discourse gives a 
light that is cheering even in the dark valley. We get a glimpse 
of the soul’s infinitude, and we feel prepared to meet, with a 
cheerful courage, any experience that may await us, knowing that 
every necessary experience will help to lead us to our highest 
fortune. But we are not always in the mood to heed such dis- 
course or profit by such example; so the image of death may 
return as a horror to affright us. And even if we do not fear 
for ourselves, it is so hard to surrender the dear and loved ones, 
to part from these who are the light and joy of life. And as 
these painful separations may come when least expected, it were 
best to keep ourselves fortified by every argument and every 
resource of the soul, not only to meet with calmness our own 
dissolution, but, what may be vastly more trying, to view 
with cheerful serenity the departure of our nearest and best 
friends. 

But I would not have you suppose that life is to be spent 
merely as a preparation for dying. Instead of the warning, pre- 
pare to die, let us have every moment the warning, prepare to 
live! For if we are living, and are fully prepared to live, there 
is no danger but we are thoroughly prepared to die. The one 
secures the other. A writer does not construct his sentences 
for the sake of the periods that mark their termination, but for 
the sense and meaning which the sentences were made to con- 
tain. We have our lives to compose, like a sentence which we 
may fill with truth, beauty, and earnest expression; but death 
only marks a period in the composition. The only very im- 
portant consideration is, whether it is wisdom or folly, beauty 
or deformity that we are now composing. Only a noble life can 
prepare us for a noble death. Only from a true and worthy 
experience of living can we obtain correct and cheerful views of 
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dying. And we may console ourselves with the satisfaction that 
death represents a universal ordinance of nature. 

It was not by accident, or by any special disobedience, that 
death was introduced into the world. Countless ages before 
man was introduced into the world, death was just as prevalent 
through the whole animal kingdom as at the present. All na- 
ture is undergoing perpetual change ; and at the earliest com- 
mencement of life death was proclaimed as the certain lot of all 
things that live. Man dies in obedience to a universal natural 
law. And, therefore, unless we are prepared to question the wis- 
dom and goodness of nature, we shall consider death as alto- 
gether a beneficent institution. And when the dear ones are 
taken from us, we should endeavor to feel that they have gone 
in obedience to a law which is.as full of kindness and blessing 
as any law of life. If we can feel assured that nature is wise 
and beneficent, and worthy our utmost confidence, we must then 
conclude that death is a blessing whenever it comes, though for 
the time it may appear as a most heavy calamity. When we 
have gained a proper confidence in the government of the uni- 
verse, we shall be confirmed in the assurance that the inevitable 
is always the best, and that every unavoidable calamity will in 
the end prove itself no calamity at all. 

I will not refrain from borrowing this other passage from La- 
vater, the great physiognomist and scientific observer of human 
nature. He says, “ Of the many dead persons that I have seen, I 
have uniformly observed that sixteen, eighteen, or twenty-four 
hours after death (according to the disease), they have had a 
more beautiful form, better defined, more proportionate, harmo- 
nized, homogeneous, more noble, more exalted, than they ever 
had during life. Among the dying, I have observed some who 
were the reverse of noble or great during their life, who some 
hours after their death, or perhaps some moments, — one was in 
a delirium, — have shown an inexpressible ennobling of the coun- 
tenance. Everybody saw a new man ; coloring, drawing, grace, 
all was new, all bright as the morning, heavenly ; beyond expres- 
sion noble and exalted ; the most inattentive must see, the most 
insensible feel, the image of God. I saw it break forth and shine 
through the ruins of corruption, was obliged to turn aside in si- 
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lence and adore. Yes, glorious God! still art thou there in the 
weakest and most fallible men.” 
Now what is the proper conclusion to be drawn from such ob- 


servations? Is it not this, that the most wicked and degraded 
human beings may be immeasurably better than they seem, and 
that in every soul there is a divine image, which, through the low- 
est degradation, remains uneffaced? The life may have been all 
clouded and obscured with sin; but just at its close the light 
breaks through, like the appearance of the setting sun after a 
dark and dismal day, to foretell the brighter morning which shall 
dawn in the future. And while we endeavor to gain from these 
reflections more cheerful and confiding views of death, we should 
also have our minds filled with the largest charity towards all 
the living. ° 

We cannot estimate properly the obstructions of circum- 
stance and constitution that have prevented the development of 
the better life in others. But remembering our own weakness 
and partial success, it were best to refrain from all unkind judg- 
ment of our fellow-men, trusting all to the care and correction 
of the Supreme Judge, who is also the Supreme Father and 
Benefactor. And we may believe and rejoice in the beneficence 
of death as much as in the beneficence of life. 

Mourning the dear departed, we may see the gloom fringed 
and penetrated with the eternal light. We may know that the 
law of the future can never contradict the law of the present. 
There is endless flow and transition, but nothing real is ever 
lost. The mountains that seem to abide in eternal grandeur are 
as fluid and evanescent as the streams that flow from their sum- 
mits. They flow more slowly, but just as surely as the most 
transient clouds and vapors in the upper air. 

On either side of the grave, if we live beyond the grave, there 
is no fixed state. There is, and can be, no permanent condition 
of matter or spirit. To suppose an unchanging state of evil and 
imperfection, is a contradiction of all the known laws of the uni- 
verse. All disease, whether of the mind or of the body, will 
work its own cure, whether in death or in renewed life. But a 
soul immortal in sin and suffering is a thing impossible to con- 
ceive, except in utter contradiction of the clearest teaching of 
nature and common sense, 
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There is nothing surer in the universe than that evil and sin 
and suffering in every soul will have an end. Every form and 
degree of imperfection is of necessity transient and fleeting. 
Rome and Boston and New York vanish just as surely as if they 
were but tents pitched for a single night: only the eternal City 
of God remains, and thither we are all journeying through the 
weary march of time,—else we are journeying towards anni- 
hilation. 

A permanent state of evil would be as impossible as move- 
less winds or petrified clouds or stationary progress. And the 
proper conclusion of the whole matter is, that, through life or 
death, there is no ground for distrusting the wise and beneficent 
ordering of events. The universe is kept in perpetual bloom 
through the decay and dissolution of death. Nota leaf falls to 
decay but it witnesses the intent of the Infinite Providence. 

Death is only an exchange of being which must result in gain. 
Mourn, then, the dear and loved departed, not as if it were their 
loss, but rather as the loss and bereavement of those who are left 
behind. And may we mourn as those who experience a bound- 
less hope and consolation through faith in the supreme Wisdom 
and Goodness. Idle and vain is the attempt to postpone 
the reward or punishment of our deeds till beyond the grave. 
Sin and holiness both meet their reward now and here, though 
the reward may be indefinitely prolonged in the future. 


“ There needeth not the hell that bigots frame 
To punish those who err: earth in itself 
Contains at once the evil and the cure ; 
And all-suffering Nature can chastise 
Those who transgress her law, —she only knows 
How justly to proportion to the fault 
The punishment it merits.” 





CHRISTIANITY AND FREE RELIGION. 


ERTAIN members of the Free Religious Association have 
formally set themselves in opposition to Christianity, and 
seem to think that their membership in the former necessarily 
implies hostility to the latter. The Association itself has never 
taken this ground, nor is such ground even implied in its Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, the expression of such hostility, by even 
a minority of its members, gives a certain plausibility to the 
same assumption universally made by its opponents. Many of 
these opponents are accustomed unscrupulously to use any 
methods, true or false, which will excite popular odium against 
dissenters from ‘heir faith; but when the belief in question is 
expressed by such men as W. H. H. Murray of Park Street 
Church, and James Freeman Clarke of the Church of the Disci- 
ples, we are bound to suppose a sincere conviction on their part, 
and may appropriately offer reasons on the other side. 

It must be confessed that a verbal difficulty meets us at the 
very threshold of this examination. Since the ever-to-be-ven- 
erated teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, was misnamed “Christ,” 
through the Jewish prepossessions of his first disciples, and 
since the doctrine which he taught came thus to be misnamed 
“Christianity,” — as if the notions of the Hebrew prophets and 
the Hebrew people as to the coming of an “ anointed” deliverer 
to sit on the throne of David, to lead them in successful battle 
against their heathen conquerors, and, having overthrown these, 
to subjugate all other nations, and permanently reign, the tem- 
poral sovereign of the whole earth, had been actually realized in 
the history of Jesus, — considering this twofold misnomer, I say, 
there is no word existing but this inaccurate one, “ Christianity,” 
to express the doctrine taught by that same Jesus; so that those 
who might wish to disuse this name, for its incorrectness, are put 
in the unpleasant position of seeming to repudiate a teacher 
whom they honor, and also the system which they understand 
him to have taught. Thus, unless they introduce a new nomen- 
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clature, their disavowal of the Jewish fiction of an anointed Mes- 
siah must seem a disavowal of Jesus also; and their disavowal 
of the system of doctrines poptilarly attributed to Jesus must 
seem also a rejection of those true fundamental ideas, coincident 
with “the absolute religion,” which they believe him really to 
have taught. 

Some, no doubt, will jump to the conclusion, that, by the frank 
statement of this difficulty, I have decided the case against my- 
self. But this sort of difficulty is not confined to the Free Reli- 
gious Association. All the sects share some form or degree of 
it. Neither the people represented by Mr. Clarke, nor the peo- 
ple represented by Mr. Murray, accept Jesus in all things, either 
as a teacher or an exemplar. They agree in calling him “ Lord,” 
and in declaring themselves bound in duty to follow both his 
precept and his example ; but with an inconsistency of which we 
will not complain, since it seems to be a common inheritance of 
humanity, they all choose among the precepts and examples of 
him whom they call “ Christ,” and accept as “ Lord,” certain 
ones to be obeyed and followed, and certain others to be ex- 
plained away, or ignored without the ceremony of explanation. 
Agreeing that he was a perfect man, setting a perfect example 
to men, they do not imitate him in avoiding and discountenanc- 
ing marriage; nay, in various cases where his example is en- 
forced by his positive precept, they do not follow him, —as in the 
injunctions of non-resistance to assault, of taking no thought for 
the morrow, of declining to lay up treasures on earth, of refusing 
to take oaths, of keeping alms secret, and confining prayer to in- 
dividual and strictly private supplication. In these cases, and 
many others, they take counsel of reason, in direct opposition to 
the teaching and example of him whom they call “ Lord and 
Master.” 


This explanation finished, I have a few words to say of the 
report in a daily paper of the last of a recent series of discourses 
by an eminently candid preacher, contrasting Christianity with 
Free, Religion, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Summing up, in conclusion, this report says, “ Let those who 
will forsake Jesus forsake him, and hope to be more free else- 
where ; but,” etc. 
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The members of the Free Religious Association are probably 
agreed in repudiating the idea of that Messiahship of Jesus rep- 
resented by the term “ Christ,” the hypothesis that Jesus was the 
intended fulfillment of those Hebrew predictions which assumed 
the permanence of the throne of David, and the exaltation of 
Israel, under that dynasty, to ultimate predominance over all 
nations ; but there is no ground for attributing to them, as a 
body, the rejection of the teacher Jesus, except as they follow 
the example of every existing sect in taking the liberty to ds- 
criminate among his teachings. Their difference from the sects 
in this latter particular is one of degree only, not of kind. 

In another part of this report, a distinction is drawn between 
seeking, represented as the sum and substance of the Free Reli- 
gious movement, and attainment, assumed as belonging to the 
Christianity represented by the speaker. This must have seemed 
to the hearers of the preacher in question a very satisfactory an- 
tithesis ; though, as he presently admitted that Christianity also 
was ever seeking, and aiming at limitless progress, —~and as 
there is absolutely no reason for the assumption, or even the hy- 
pothesis, that the members of the Free Religious Association do 
nothing dz¢ seek, and have never yet found anything, — the an- 
tithesis does not amount to much. It does give, however, the 
opportunity to introduce a needed point of explanation. 

The truly liberal among Unitarians (a small minority in their 
number) may very naturally ask, why the new Association calls 
itself, by way of distinction, “ Free,” and be puzzled to see how 
it is more free than themselves. They cannot understand this 
matter until they remember the microscopically small proportion 
borne to the religion of the country by the whole of that Unita- 
rian sect, of which they, the genuine liberals, are a minority. 
Compared numerically with the devotees of the popular sects, 
these advanced Unitarians are not worth counting. But all 
these popular sects make it an especial point in their system 
that, in the understanding and statement of religion, there is 
to be wo progress. They have attained. They not only. have 
under their feet a certain fixed foundation, but their assumption 

is that nothing more (worth speaking of) about religion will ever 
be known in this world. Mr. Clarke knows much, and yet seeks 


. 
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more; but these people, the immense majority, scout the very 
idea of seeking, because they already know about religion every- 
thing that can be known, and, further, represent the act of seek- 
ing as an unjustifiable and impious slight cast upon ¢hezr divine 
and perfect system. It is in opposition to the claim of this 
vast majority, whose religion is cut and dried, and fastened 
permanently under lock and key, who claim a monopoly of 
religion and a monopoly of the work of proselytism, and who 
represent doubt and damnation as regularly going together, that 
the Free Religious Association use the word “ Free,” and enter 
their claim of the right of individual freedom in religious thought, 
speech, and action. If they have made no summary of the 
truths they consider already established, it is because that sort 
of work has been already overdone, while the other, quite enough 
for the exercise of all their energies, is not only neglected, but 
denied. 

The report of the sermon of which I have been speaking gives 
also this antithetic statement, seemingly intended as a dilemma, 
one horn whereof must be chosen. It says, — 

“The faith of Christianity was not belief in a creed, but trust 
in a leader; not holding opinions about Jesus, but relying on 
himself.” 

There is, however, a legitimate meaning of the word “ Chris- 
tianity” distinct from these, and, as it seems to me, better than 
either, namely, the recognition and acceptance of the essential fea- 
tures of the doctrine of Fesus as the best among the rules of life 
presented by existing religions. 

He who accepts as the true religion what he understands to 
have been the doctrine of Mohammed is to us a Mohammedan, 
whether he be a Sunnite or a Shiit2. Why should not he who 
chooses as his rule of life what he considers as the essence of 
the system taught by Jesus be ranked as belonging to that 
system ? 

Unreasonable and extravagant things are said on both sides 
of this question. To those who declare that the doctrine set 
forth by Jesus is a thing of the past, obsolete and useless, it 
may be answered that it is impossible to conceive any rule of 
life purer or more beneficent than that which affirms the duty 
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of loving God as a Father and all men as brethren. Whatever 
more we may learn, this will remain unshaken and unimprovable. 
To him who says that Jesus is nothing to us, we may reply that 
the revealer of great and beneficent truths is entitled to our 
grateful and affectionate remembrance ; and that though earlier 
teachers had inscribed love to God and love to man in their long 
catalogues of duties, it was Jesus who first taught these as con- 
stituting religion, and who thus set us free from the rituals, the 
formalities, the outward observances of various kinds in which 
the Jew and the Pagan believed religion to consist. Lastly, to 
him who confounds the sent with the sender, and who prays to 
Jesus, investing him in imagination with omnipresence, omnis- 
cience and omnipotence, and looking to him rather than to the 
Father for any needed help, it may be said that this is precisely 
the error of the Roman Catholic, who expects Mary to be more 
tender than her divine Son, or than his divine Father. Just so 
much as you add in idea to the former, you take away in idea 
from the latter, Every selection of Jesus instead of God for 
devotion shows necessarily (however unintentionally) an imper- 
fect estimate of God, and is to be avoided as a departure from 
truth and fact. Whatever help Jesus has given us, God is our 
dest friend, and is freely to be approached as such. 


C. K. WHIPPLE. 





RICH IN THE LORD. 


ADDRESSED TO THEORORE PARKER. BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


OD draws a cloud over each gleaming morn, — 
Would you ask why? 
It is because all noblest things are born 
In agony. 


Only upon some cross of pain and woe 
God’s son may lie: 

Each soul, redeemed from self and sin, must know 
Its Calvary. 


Yet we should crave neither for joy nor grief; 
God chooses best : 

He only knows our sick soul’s best relief, 
And gives us rest. 


More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
For holiness, 

That Father, in his tenderness divine, 
Yearneth to bless. 


He never sends a joy not meant in love, 
Still less a pain. 

Our gratitude the sunlight falls to prove ; 
Our faith, the rain. 


In his hands we are safe. We falter on 
Through storm and mire: 

Alone, beside, around us, there is One 
Will never tire. 


What though we fall, and bruised and wounded lie, 
Our lips in dust: 

God’s arm shall lift us up to victory, — 
In him we trust. 


For neither life, nor death, nor things below, 
Nor things above, 

Shall ever sever us, that we should go 
From his great love. 









THE FAMILY AT ENTENBRUCH. 































FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV PFARRIUS. BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


III. 


T the extremity of the village whose inhabitants were under the 

pastoral care of our minister, close to the brook, was situated a 
solitary hut, in which the old Lena lived alone. 

She was regarded with a respectful fear, for she had the reputation 
of being able to foretell future events, and of possessing supernatural 
powers. It was said that she never saw a broom lying in the way with- 
out taking it up, was on very intimate terms with a black cat, her only 
house-mate, allowed the fire on the hearth to blaze up to the thatched 
roof with entire impunity, and slept at night with unlocked doors. 

But on this day, towards the last of April, she had well bolted the 
outside door, and carefully raked together the ashes on the hearth ; for 
the rain was falling in torrents outside, accompanied by violent gusts of 
wind which threatened everything with destruction. The winter was 
giving its farewell compliments to the place. The snow melted away, 
the ice broke up, and the little brook, now a rushing torrent, was in 
triumphant pursuit of the fleeing ice-flakes. It was late in the evening ; 
and while the water was invading even the threshold of the hut, the 
old woman was sitting and nodding behind her spinning-wheel. 

No one can tell how long she would have sat there asleep, had she 
not been aroused by a knock at the door. 

“Who’s there?” cried she, picking the dimly burning lamp. 

“ Friedrich from Entenbruch.” 

She opened the door, and Friedrich, with dog and rifle, stepped in. 

“ Here are the doves, Mother Lena,” said he, placing upon the table 
a small basket containing a pair of live doves, whose wings were not 
yet full-grown. ; 

“Tt was time,” replied the old woman, “ for the light is almost burnt 
out. I thought perhaps you were going to let it alone.” 

“Let it alone!” answered Friedrich; “as if I were going to let 
Entenbruch become a vale of tears! In three weeks Hochholz sets 
out, if you do not contrive something to hinder it. Marianne is crying 
her eyes out, but nobody else knows it except me. And now too, as 
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bad luck would have it, the candidate is in the way. He has sent a 
letter to Marianne, offering his hand, and has received an answer of 


partial acceptance. The head-forester is in his favor, but she and her- 
mother will not listen to it for a moment. Marianne won’t even be 
seen by him. But the stupid owl thinks that this is because she loves 
him, and imagines that the mother has forbidden her to see him. He 
comes every Saturday with the pastor, and when he goes away gives 
me some money. “ Friedrich,” he says, “tie up Caro when you see 
me coming.” But for all me, Caro may run about the house at his 
pleasure. I have had to-day to see them through the wood, and that 
makes me so late. And I tell you, Mother Lena, he’ll keep after her 
till he gets her, and she’ll take up with him from sheer desperation. 
The worst thing is Hochholz’s betrothed on the Rhine ; if he could be 
as fond of Marianne as he is of her, he would never quit Entenbruch.” 

Friedrich took breath after this outburst, and looked at the old 
woman, as if waiting for some communication. 

Lena continued spinning, without looking up. “ Day after to-mor- 
row, you shall have the powder,” she said, after a while. “ But before 
you put it in the assistant’s coffee, it must have lain one night under 
Marianne’s pillow.” 

“There’s vo trouble about that, except that I’m afraid she won’t have 
any faith in it, and wont consent to it. Aunt Dorothea, who believes 
in nothing, has asserted a hundred times that there are no ghosts, and 
makes her brag that when she’s once in the ground she’ll stay there.” 

“If you cannot get her to consent, then a lock of her hair will be 
sufficient,” 

“ Mother Lena, are you sure of the result?” 

“You go now!” replied the old woman curtly, continuing her 
spinning. 

Friedrich left the hut. The water was now subsiding, and the nar- 
row foot-path to the village was again passable. ‘The storm had 
ceased, and, from time to time, the moon shone out in full glory from 
behind the clouds, lighting up with its mystic gleam the swollen stream, 
the waving trees, and the bridge against which the waters dashed and 
rolled. Friedrich walked over it with rapid step, and turned aside into 
the wood to go to Entenbruch. Lost in thought, he was considering 
how he could most successfully win over Marianne to his plans. 

He was now quite near the forest-house, and could just discern it 
through the trees, when, by the rather fitful light, he saw a dark form 
which seemed to be moving. His superstitious fears drove the blood 
from his cheeks, and with fast-beating heart he went cautiously forward, 

; 


’ 
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after he had called to his side and chained the dog which accompanied 
him. He soon made out, however, — who could have supposed it ?— 
that it was no other than the candidate himself. 

Vexed at the fright which the black coat had given him by this un- 
looked for appearance, and feeling the most bitter opposition to the 
business which had led the candidate to retrace his steps instead of 
going home, he thought he would give him a good lesson. He cocked 
his rifle and went towards him, holding it as if he were about to fire. 
Hausmann, who had not perceived him at first, and who hoped to get 
away without being recognized, took refuge behind a tree. As Fried- 
rich continued to advance upon him, he hid behind another, and then 
another, in deadly apprehension, cherishing the vague hope to get off 
into the woods before he should be overtaken This lasted for some 
time, for the mischievous ranger derived from this novel hunt a keener 
enjoyment than if he had been following up a mountain-cock ; but at 
last he grew tired of it, and ran suddenly forward with the cry, “ Stand, 
or I'll fire!” taking aim at the same time. 

“Hold, Friedrich, it’s I!” exclaimed Hausmann, in a trembling 
voice, giving up his incognito. “ Are you in your senses?” he contin- 
ued, recovering his lost self-possession; do you not know me, you 
stupid mole! Who has called you out here at this time of night? 
What are you after? 

“T beg a thousand pardons! Is it you, Herr Candidate? Who 
would have thought it? How could I have dreamed of such a thing? 
There might have been some terrible mishap!” replied Friedrich, with 
assumed astonishment. 

“ Friedrich,” said Hausmann, “who had now entirely become him- 
self again, “I think I can reckon upon your silence: I have always 
treated you handsomely, for it is my maxim never to ask any one to do 
me a favor gratis. You well know that I am as good as betrothed to 
Fraiilein Marianne, but for several weeks I have not been able to see 
her to speak with her: her mother hinders it, for what reason I don’t 
know. And so I turned back this evening, after you left us at the 
village, in order to get an opportunity to have a conversation with her, 
and to show her how far true filial obedience ought to extend in this 
matter. But the trees are further off from the house than I supposed, 
and I am not entirely certain which is the window that opens on Mari- 
anne’s room. You would therefore lay me under great obligation — 
and you know that you will be no loser by it— if you would procure a 
ladder, and place it under the right window. You can be near by. 
Marianne will hear my knock, and will at once recognize my voice.” 
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“Do you want to climb up to her room, Herr Candidate?” inquired 
Friedrich. 

“Just to speak to her at the window,” replied Hausmann. 

Meanwhile, both had been gradually drawing near the house, from 
which the chase had removed them a considerable distance. Friedrich 
seemed to yield compliance with the candidate’s request. “Only wait,” 
he thought, “and I’ll bring your wares to the right market.” Slipping 
away noiselessly into the yard, he came back with a ladder, which he 
intentionally placed under Dorothea’s window instead of Marianne’s. 
Then he retreated into the darkness, and Hausmann cautiously mounted 
the rounds of the ladder, the moon all the while shedding upon the 
scene her brightest beams. 

Aunt Dorothea, whose habitual practice it was to read in bed before 
going to sleep, or else to engage in some favorite subject of meditation, 
—the natural consequence of which was, that she always made her 
appearance late in the morning, and in xegligee, — was to-night deeply 
wrapped in an interesting train of thought. During the evening she 
had been engaged in a lively discussion with Hochholz on sympathetic 
feeling and somnambulism ; and, supported by Hausmann, she had 
gained a brilliant victory over her opponent, who had asserted that the 
inexplicable phenomena presented by these were wholly undeserving of 
acceptance, and were nothing but trick and deception. They had 
touched upon presentiments, spectres, and apparitions ; and she agreed 
here also with the candidate, Hochholz taking the other side, that 
ignorance and senseless fears had the most to do with such manifesta- 
tions. On this occasion she had risen high in the candidate’s estima- 
tion ; and it was also evident to her that, notwithstanding his ortho- 
doxy, he had a clear head, was a skillful controversialist, and possessed 
remarkable firmness and steadiness of purpose. 

Her spirit was just hovering upon the borders of sleep, when she 
heard a noise at her window ; and, starting up, she beheld the head and 
shoulders of a dark form rising suddenly in the clear moonlight, which 
gave to the figure a yet darker and more distinct outline. She could 
not believe her eyes, and asked herself whether it were not all a dream. 
But when the dark figure unmistakably tapped against the window-pane, 
she gave one portentous shriek, and rushed out of bed and out of the 
chamber. 

“ Brother, for God’s sake, help! help, sister!” shrieked she with all 
her might, as she ran towards the head-forester’s room, and with both 
hands beat violently against the door. “Open, open! I am dying!” 

“ Dorothea, what is the matter?” inquired the forester, opening the 
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door very deliberately. 
ghost ?” 

“A ghost? yes, yes! horrible!” 

“What! you believe in ghosts? How did it look? What was it 
after?” 

“Silence! silence! In my chamber, at my window, in the air. 
Hark! do you hear nothing? horrible!” 

Speech failed her. Neither the head-forester nor his wife could 
make out any intelligible sense from her exclamations, which she uttered 
in broken words, all the while violently trembling. 

“Compose yourself,” said he, throwing his cloak over her; I will 
take my rifle and look into this matter.” 

Hausmann, outside on the ladder, had found his position a very 
critical one. He was himself terrified at the wholly unexpected result 
of his appearance, not having had the remotest idea of producing such 
an explosion. 

“Come down, Herr Candidate, come down,” said Friedrich, who 
had advanced quietly ; “it is high time to make tracks ; everybody is 
astir in the house, and the head-forester won’t take so long an aim as 
I did when he sees a hobgoblin.” 

“ Friedrich, I didn’t imagine that your master’s daughter was such a 
weak, nervous creature,” observed the candidate as he was making 
his descent. “I could n’t make myself known, she fled out of the room 
so quickly.” 

Friedrich threw the ladder into the neighboring thicket, and went off 
with Herr Hausmann, who, thinking that nothing more could be done 
to-night, gave him a dollar, and enjoined upon him the strictest silence. 
When the ranger returned to the house, he found everything again 
quiet, and slipped noiselessly into his room. 

The next morning, in the house at Entenbruch, there was only one 
subject of conversation, and that was the wonderful apparition of the 
black monster which Dorothea had seen: each one had his own opin- 
ion in regard to it. The head-forester spoke of thieves, Hochholz of 
nervous excitement ; Frau Sara seemed deeply sunk in thought, but 
her conclusions she kept to herself. Dorothea required the tenderest 
treatment, and Frau Sara showed towards her the most sisterly sympa- 
thy, and nursed her with the most affectionate care. And in this way 
it happened that Friedrich and Marianne could see each other with- 
out interruption ; and after he had gradually unfolded his plans, she 
not only refused to take any part in them, but forbade him to carry any 
farther his nonsensical folly. 


“ Are you beside yourself? Have you seen a 
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“Then things may take their own course,” said he finally with bitter- 
ness. But if you won’t do anything more, you might at least cut off a 
lock of your hair and cast it to the winds, or into the running water, 
and that would do just as well ; I can answer for that.” 

“Just as you can for the truth of your prophecy about the tracks in 
the snow. A fig for all your knowledge!” 

“But listen a moment: it’s not altogether mine. Nobody doubts 
of Mother Lena’s knowledge, for twenty leagues round. She would n’t 
stand much questioning, but she declared that all would come out well ; 
and everybody believes Mother Lena, except Aunt Dorothea,” he 
added with a sort of mischievous satisfaction: but he was too much in 
earnest about his own matter to adduce Dorothea’s adventure as a 
warning example to all unbelievers. 

“That will do, Friedrich: I want to be alone.” 

A little while afterwards, she was sitting alone in her room engaged 
on some embroidery, which she was working for a parting gift to Hoch- 
holz. But she could not fix her attention. She opened the window and 
gazed into the dark wood ; and, as she stood there, she was the very 
picture of disconsolateness: then she looked out over the broad lake, 
which was in violent commotion, and her tears flowed. 

“The Rhine,” she said to herself; “the Rhine is always in his 
mouth, — nothing but the Rhine! He is indifferent to Hausmann’s 
suit, he is glad to see it! Could I only hate as much as I love him! 
f sball hail the hour of his departure! To forget him, to for— A lock 
of my hair? Did Lena say that all would turn out well, if I would do 
that? A single lock?” 

She cut off a lock from her luxuriant head of hair, and scattered it 
to the winds. 

Was it a superstitions illusion, or was it the mysterious influence of a 
symbolic action, through which the human being, in its utter helpless- 
ness, wishes to satisfy a higher power? She became calm after she 
had done it. 

Friedrich, for his part, worked industriously and believingly, in giv- 
ing the potion to Hochholz. 


IV. 
On the Rhine, at the landing-place of a steamboat just about to 


start, there was the usual hurry, bustle, and noise. Passengers, great 
and small, carriages, wagons, handcarts, and wheelbarrows were min- 
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gled together in sublime coufusion, and made a din only exceeded by 

the deafening roar of the steam as it came hissing in clouds of angry 

vapor from the flue. For the spectator who had no active part in what 
was going on it was an uncomfortable and distracting time ; and the 
only thing to be said in its favor is, that it is of but short duration. 

The third bel! has already rung ; but there are the usual number of 
laggards from the town pressing upon the gangway — the young woman 
hanging upon the arm of her gallant elbowing his way through the 
crowd, the waddling matron with a bag in one hand and a grandchild 
in the other, the corpulent don-vivant fast trotting without a complaint, 
but, once on board, wiping the perspiration from his brow, and loosen- 
ing his cravat with an ejaculatory exclamation that is anything but a 
blessing. 

Among the last comers on the plank, we see a slim young man in 
dispute with the porter who carried his trunk, whose shameless inposi- 
tion in the way of charge he is protesting against, notwithstanding the 
hurry of the moment: twice and even the third time he draws out his 
purse, before he can satisfy him and get his trunk released. Amidst 
the farewell greetings of the crowd we hear the exclamations, “ Un- 
heard of extortion!” “Thank you, sir.” 

Going on board the boat with the young man, we will accompany 
him up the Rhine; for this is no other than our friend, Heinrich 
Hochholz, from Entenbruch. 

Has he set out on his journey then, after all? In spite of all the 
wishes of those who would have detained him, and in spite of all 
omens and charms, has he verily taken his departure? His presence 
on the boat removes all doubt on this head. And while he is recover- 
ing from his breathless run, for which not he, but the mail-coach arriving 
at the last moment, is to blame, and while he is regaining his equanim- 
ity, disturbed by the shameless imposition of the porter, who availed 
himself of the urgent haste to make an extortionate demand, there will 
be ample time for us to narrate the few circumstances attending his 
departure from Entenbruch. 

The second day after Easter, early in the morning, accompanied by 
Friedrich, who helped carry his luggage to the nearest town, he said 
good-by to the family. The head-forester, who disliked all agitating 
scenes, shook hands with him the previous evening, and before Hoch- 
holz was up he had gone off into the forest. Aunt Dorothea, who had 
enjoined upon them to wake her up in time, was allowed, out of con- 
sideration for her health, to sleep on undisturbed. But the mother and 
the daughter, Sara and Marianne, were deeply moved, and in broken 
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words expressed the warmest wishes for his welfare. For a single 
moment the long-repressed love of the maiden overpowered her, and 
her heroic firmness gave way. Hochholz retained his composure until 
he had turned his back upon the forest-house, and then a stream of hot 
tears gushed from his eyes. He turned to take one more look at the 
friendly roof where he had been the recipient of so much affection, 
and where now eyes were wet with bitter tears, and then hastened on 
his way. 

Friedrich, who had remained at some distance from him, now came 
up. 

“Herr Assistant,” said he, “you will not take it ill of me if I say 
that we shall both return this evening to the forest-house, just as we 
have often returned together after a tramp all day after game. No 
body can tell how much grief you have left behind in that house. 
Marianne — but I have promised to keep silence —yet one thing I will 
say: look at this traveling bag— it will do you good service — but 
you’ve not the least notion how many tears have fallen into this em- 
broidery before it was all done! You’re going back with me ; it must 
be that you are!” 

Friedrich was strong in this belief, and said the words in all serious- 
ness. Hochholz, however, bade him say no more, and they pursued 
their way in silence. As they passed through the village, the pastor 
stood at the open window. The sight of him in a great measure 
restored to Hochholz—he could not tell why —his lost composure. 
They parted like two friends who hope before long to meet again. The 
town was soon reached where Hochholz took the mail-stage to Konigs- 
berg, and Friedrich returned to Entenbruch. The traveler hurried 
with all possible speed to the Rhine, by the shortest road, and there 
we find him again, in dispute with a swindling fellow-countryman. 

The boat had left the landing-place and was pursuing steadily its way ; 
the passengers, separately or in groups, had settled down into order 
and quiet. Hochholz stood upon the deck, staring vacantly into the 
water, without any definite consciousness of how he actually felt, now 
that he was really on the river which he had so longed to see, and 
which he had pictured to himself in such enchanting colors of the 
imagination, as he had thought upon the scenes which now were pres- 
ent to his view. And his entrance to this paradise had been under 
such adverse circumstances, that, as he gazed upon the smooth mirror 
of the stream, he could hardly tell how it all had been brought about. 

“Had I gone away as a journeyman with my knotted stick,” he 
thought, “and were I now returning on foot, dragging my weary and 
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slow steps along yonder shore, I should at least have been spared this 


”” 


unpleasant experience! . 


























But when he perceived that the three persons sitting near him upon 
their knapsacks, and leisurely smoking their cigars, were traveling 
journeymen, this degree of progressive civilization called up a far 
different train of thought. 

“Here comes a Dutch craft with emigrants!” said one of the jour- 
neymen, as the boat suddenly swerved from the straight course. 

Hochholz looked in the direction pointed out, and saw a black, 
heavily laden vessel coming directly towards them, and then gliding 
so close that the countenances and dress of the men, women, and 
children, crowded together on the deck, could be clearly distinguished. 
They were laborers from the country, and seemed stolidly indifferent. 

“They ’re from the Palatinate, bound for Brazil,” said the captain, as 
he came down from the wheel house ; they ’ll give out yet in the eyes 
before they get through.” 

“They ’ve given out long since,” said a young man with a beard 
like Arminius, the old Cheruscan chief, but whom the table-napkin 
under his arm showed to be one of the waiters of the boat; “if it 
comes to the point of having nothing to eat, what better can they do 
than to make room for others?” 

Hochholz watched the vessel for a long time. The dress of the 
people was familiar to him, and left him in no doubt that they had 
come from the neighborhood of his own home. ‘The occurrence gave 
him deep pain. ‘Could want have weighed them down so heavily in 
that rich and fertile district,” he said to himself, “ that its inhabitants 
are fleeing from it for unknown shores without shedding a tear? The 
black vessel, with its long, dark trail of smoke, which spread far out 
over the valley of the Rhine, seemed to him like the ferry-boat of 
Charon bearing the shivering, helpless souls of the departed to the 
unknown shores of the other world. But a still more bitter draught 
was reserved for him. 

The Cheruscan chief had awakened him from his reverie by asking, 
in a respectful tone, “Did you order this, sir?” handing him at the 
same time a glass of eau sucre. ; 

“Here, you blockhead! It’s for this lady!” some one said, who was 
sitting near him. 

The waiter nimbly wheeled around to a couple who had already 
excited Hochholz’s attention ; for he had heard the man say, smiling 
complacently to the woman, who smiled in response, “The good 
souls! how composedly they turn their backs upon the dear Father- 
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land! would n’t you like to make the pleasure-trip with me?” Hoch- 
holz now observed them more closely. The woman seemed not far 
from thirty years of age, and older than the man, who had a homely, 
somewhat Jewish cast of countenance, rough manners, and a familiar 
indifference of tone and bearing. They troubled themselves little in 
regard to other people, only so far as to make some trifling or satirical 
observation, as in regard to the emigrants, accompanied by that self- 
complacent smile which had awakened Hochholz’s repugnance in a 
very lively way. But, for all that, he could not keep his eyes away 
from them, perhaps because they spoke the genuine dialect of the 
middle provinces of the Rhine, whose home-like accent, even in the 
mouth of disagreeable strangers, sounded pleasant in his ears. 

“You are no doubt acquainted with those persons yonder, whom you 
have just bowed to?” he remarked to an oldish gentleman who had 
taken a seat near him. 

“QO, yes,” he replied ; the gentleman is from T———; he is a con- 
verted Jew, and the lady passes for his betrothed.” 

“ And they are traveling alone together in this way?” 

“Why not?” replied the other ; this is nothing unusual, as they do 
things at the present day. And besides, he is not the first one to whom 


she has been betrothed, and probably won’t be the last.” 

“Where is she from?” 

“From M , and her name is Augusta W , of a respecta- 
ble family. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Hochholz, and every limb seemed paralyzed : 
it was his own betrothed! 


He sat for a long time motionless, and then, going close up to her 
and looking at her straight in the face, he recognized her, though she 
seemed only the caricatured likeness of her who had been the most 
beautiful dream of his youth, whom he had cherished so faithfully in 
his heart, and from whom not many weeks before, as all along, he had 
received letters containing assurances of unchangeable fidelity and 
love. 

At this point the boat stopped, the steam roared, and, as the pair 
descended the vessel’s side, and were rowed off in a little skiff that 
tossed up and down in the swell made by the revolving wheels, it all 
seemed to him like a dream. 

“ Do you wish to take dinner?” inquired the Cheruscan, with port- 
folio and lead-pencil in hand. 

“Take dinner — where?” answered Hochholz, 

“Qn board the Victoria.” 

8 
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“Victoria, of England?” 

“ At your service ; may I set your name down?” 

“ By-and-by, — at a later hour. ” 

“ There is only one table.” 

“Only one? queer catering that!” 

The bearded waiter shook his head and went on. 

Nothing eventful occurred to our friend during the remainder of his 
stay on the steamboat. The grand and beautiful shores, the palisades, 
the ruined castles and chapels which he passed, and which had so often 
hovered in his imagination as objects of entrancing delight, now were 
divested of all their charm: they seemed fleeting, phantasmagoric illu- 
sions ; the movement around him was painful to his nerves, and the 
very prospect of greeting his friends on the morrow created a feeling 
of uneasiness and anxiety. His thoughts traveled far away to peaceful 
Entenbruch ; and out of the troubled depths of his inner being it rose 
up as a happy island, a garden of the Hesperides, a haven of blessed 
peace. ; 

A few weeks later, Hochholz wrote to his friends there, enclosing a 
letter to the pastor, from which we make the following extract : — 

“ Perhaps I have been too forward, dearest friend, in thus imparting 
to you so easily the confession of my vanished illusions ; yet I could no 
longer resist the impulse of my heart. Impoverished, solitary, orphaned 
as I am, in the very midst of my own relatives, I grasp your hand in 
order to feel a warm and hearty living pressure, so that I may rise 
again to my feet from the blow that has stunned me. I have fallen 
from dreamy, ethereal heights down to the cold, hard earth; and every- 
thing seems tainted with rust, moth-eaten, full of holes and cobwebs. 
My betrothed has broken her engagement. My brother, the once king- 
hating demagogue, has become a dough-faced religionist, who looks 
after the things of heaven in order to get a greater abundance of the 
things of earth. My father, the good old man, bends with trembling 
knees under the spiritual rod of his son, stammers forth his confessions 
of sin, and has become a mere child. My mother —once only, in an 
hour that I can never forget, has her old look beamed forth upon me — 
remains all the time in an almost unconscious condition, and is slowly 
fading away. ‘This is the state of things I have found at home, and 
this is what time has done while I was absent. All around me only 
the shadows of the past, pallid images, wilted and faded blooms! O 
where are they — where are those whom I so warmly loved? Had they 
died before I came home, I should have borne them living in my heart ; 
and now that they are alive, I must mourn them as if they were dead!” 
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In another place the letter ran thus: “ And in regard to other peo 
ple, and other conditions, they have changed very greatly, and changed 
for the worse! What arushing! What a pressure! What a race for 
wealth, hither and thither, into the most quiet districts, the remotest 
valleys ; and this quest of gain scares away all peace, all satisfaction, 
and all enjoyment; and close to its heels follow riotous excess and 
hunger, pride and despondency! Here is wealth without well-being, 
splendor without comfort, pleasure without enjoyment ; here wittiness 
rules instead of genial sense, fashion instead of good morals, fear of 
the law instead of love of virtue! And what opposite extremes emerge 
from this seething mixture! Self-abasement before God side by side 
with atheism, and contempt of -all authority with cringing servility ! 
Progress and re-action expand their strength against each other, and 
the result is an unhealthy and grievous stagnation! Is this my ideal 
country, which lay stretched out before my imagination like some prom- 
ised land flowing with milk and honey?” 

In another place still, he wrote: “ And even as it regards my actual 
vocation in life, I see little that gives me consolation. ‘The patron of 
my youth, by whom I was induced to enter upon this career, has shrunk 
up into a dry business man: he has won his law-suit, and has taken 
possession of his inherited property ; but he has delivered up the greater 
part of his forests into the hands of the officials of the adjoining par- 
ish for joint management, so that the small district assigned to me 
would not only give me an inferior position, but a trifling salary ; and 
even this would be regarded by my calculating patron as a sort of 
gratuity. Shall you, my best friend, chide me as an incorrigible 
dreamer and enthusiast if, after all this, I turn my gaze away from the 
present, and busy myself with wondrous plans for the future? Answer 
my letter speedily, and I promise on my side to be a punctual corre- 
spondent.” 


Vs 


As soon as the summer was over snow fell ; the clouds brought rain- 
storms over wood and moor, and the shivering trees which surrounded 
the lonely forest-house at Entenbruch shook off their leaves. The 
harvest had been got in with difficulty in a damaged condition, and a 
great change was impending over the family. Even before the winter, 
they would apparently be obliged to leave the dear old place ; for the 
head-forester had already received his dismission with a pension, and 
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it was said that a successor had been appointed who wanted to occupy 
the house. Since the departure of Hechholz, in fact, the household 
there seemed overcast with gloom ; and as this gap was not to be filled 
up, the rest might go as it would. He had carried away with him all 
joyousness and gladness. 

At first there had been frequent news from him, partly direct and 
partly through the pastor, who continued faithfully his visits, and was 
the only one who was able for a few moments to scatter the clouds. 
3ut latterly letters had come less frequently from the Rhine, and had 
at last entirely ceased, while anxious cares for the future had multiplied, 
and the selection of the future abode, and the necessary restrictions of 
their expenses, became more and more imperative as time elapsed. 

3ut to-day the stillness at Entenbruch had been broken in upon by 
a lively and bustling activity. There had been a festive celebration, a 
betrothal, and Hausmann, the happy betrothed, had left the forest- 
dwelling in the company of the pastor. 

Quiet had been restored, and night had long settled down upon the 
place. Friedrich, as usual, had lighted the way for the pastor and the 
candidate, and had not yet returned ; but the forester’s family, tired out 
with the exertions of the day, had retired to rest. In Marianne’s 
chamber only was a light still to be seen. Her excitement would not 
allow her to sleep, and she sat by the dim lamp, with her head resting 
on her hand, thought chasing thought in her mind. She occasionally 
looked up as the rain dashed against her window, as the wind howled 
through the trees,and as the moon gleamed out for an instant in the 
full splendor of its beams. The mystical power of the autumnal night, 
the mournful tones of Nature, who was sadly divesting herself of her 
beautiful ornaments, brought a more soothing influence to her heart 
than could have been brought by the brightest summer day ; and though 
occasionally a tear rolled down her cheek, it was not from an unrelieved 
feeling of bitter grief, but there was the sweetness of a musing melan- 
choly mingled with the pain. 

There was a sudden noise at her window different from that made 
either by the rain or wind; and looking up, she saw before it a dark 
form. Dorothea’s adventure occurred to her ; with trembling hand she 
took up the lamp, but, at the uttered word “ Hochholz!” she let it fall 
from ker hand. Without stopping to think she fled out of the room. 

“Father! mother! up! he is here! Hochholz is here!” cried she in 
an exultant tone, hurried down stairs, and lay the next moment in his 
arms. 

And in the few minutes which elapsed, before the head forester and 
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Frau Sara came down, they had said more to one another than in all 
the years in which they had lived and talked together. 

“Have I not always said that he would come back?” repeated the 
head-forester, after the first surprise and greeting were over; have I 
not always said so, Sara?” 

“T did not say so, but I thought so,” answered Sara, while her eyes 
rested upon Hochholz with an expression of true motherly affection. 

“ And I,” broke in Friedrich, who was standing in the middle of the 
bright sitting-room with the lantern still lighted in his hand, “I said 
nothing, and thought nothing, but” — 

Marianne made a warning signal with her fingers, and the words 
died upon his lips. 

And as they were standing thus around Hochholz, questioning, chid- 
ing, and explaining, the door opened and Aunt Dorothea made her 
appearance. , 

“J heard up stairs such a noise and uproar,” said she, as she came 
in. “What? Has Hochholz really arrived?” 

“T do myself the honor,” the head-forester interrupted her by saying, 
as he took her by the hand and led her to Hochholz, “ of introducing 
to you the betrothed of Herr Pastor Hausmann, if you have no objec- 
tion to make against it.” 

“ And I,” replied Hochholz hurriedly, seizing Marianne’s hand, “ I 
do myself the honor to introduce to you the betrothed of the head- 
forester Hochholz, if you and Frau Sara have no objection to make 
against it.” 

The parents looked at each other in mutual amazement. 

“ Mother,” cried Marianne, falling upon the mother’s neck, “he is 
the head-forester of Entenbruch.” 

Now the night seemed too short, and the forest-house too small for all 
the joy that swelled their hearts. 

To give in a few words all that Hochholz had to tell, it is enough to 
say that he had not only passed the examination neccessary before 
being accepted into the public service, but had passed it so well that 
he was specially recommended for some responsible post. After the 
death of his mother, who alone kept him bound to his home, he re- 
solved to follow the voice of his heart, applied for the vacant post at 
Entenbruch, and obtained it. He had informed the pastor of all his 
intentions, enjoining silence upon him until the result was certain. He 
wrote no more, but made all the necessary preparations for his journey, 


and set out at once on receiving the appointment. After a rapid jour- 
ney, he had reached the pastor’s house that evening, before the latter 
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and Hausmann had returned from Entenbruch. Friedrich’s presence 
favored his plan of giving Marianne a surprise, which he knew could 
have no serious consequences ; for he had learned from the pastor’s 
letters that the family were acquainted with all the essential particulars 
of Dorothea’s adventure, and that this indeed had been the beginning 
of the train of influences and events which had just culminated in the 
marriage engagement between her and the candidate. 

Both couples were married in the village church, by the pastor, four 
weeks after the arrival of Hochholz at Entenbruch. 

Among the villagers who repaired to the forest-house after the cere- 
mony to get her share of the wedding-cake, was the old Lena. Fried- 
rich, who distributed it, bestowed upon her a double portion ; and this 
was the only way in which he testified to her his sense of her instru- 
mentality in bringing about the events they had celebrated. He be- 
lieved that he very well comprehended why the old lady should not 
want to profane the deep mysteries of her occult science by making 
any allusion’ to what had happened between them, and that her skill 
was such a common place, ordinary affair in her own eyes, that she 
neither exhibited any special sign of triumph, nor laid claim to any 
thanks. 

But Hochholz could not refrain from giving the little friendly circle 
at the dinner an account of the magic arts that had been employed, 
and, in spite of the blushes and remonstrances of his bride, unfolded 
the desperate attempts that had been made upon him through en- 
chanted potions and filters, and how successful had been the result! 
He received universal applause. 

“Here you see, my friend,” said the pastor smiling, “ what faith 
does!” Then rising, glass in hand, he said, at first in a jesting, and 
then in a serious tone, “To-day I rejoice in bringing together under 
one common banner natural and supernatural, religious and secular, 
childlike symboKsm and explaining allegory, Eastern Prussia and the 
Provinces of the Rhine. As generations die, their theories die with 
them; but as the water of the brook flows under the foam which 
dances on its surface, and as this water gives greenness to the meadow 
and the tree, so, under the foaming surface of present and temporary 
opinions, flows the living fullness of feeling, in its original freshness, 
and adorns with its golden fruits the vale of earth. May you receive 
the highest blessing! ” 

All joined in the health, and even Dorothea, who never drank wine, 
touched the glass with her lips, while Hochholz extended to Hausmann 
the hand of inviolable friendship. 
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After the death of the good old pensioner, Hochholz gladly availed 
himself of an offered situation in the Rhine-land, notwithstanding the 
doleful pictures which his disappointed hopes and melancholy feelings 
had led him to draw in his letters to the pastor. The Rhine was still 
dear to him, and Marianne and her mother were rejoiced in this way to 
view the scenes which Hochholz’s earlier descriptions had made so 
familiar to them. 


BY THE GRAVES. 


| goon hath its graves, but Life hath hers: 
Holy and full of peace they be 
Where they went down who lived for man, 

And, dying, died for me. 


Through all the years that were they strove, 
And fought against the world’s decree, 
To put me where to-day I am 
And make me what I be. 


I stand at their work’s end this hour, 
To take it up or let it be. 

Ah, Future Soul! shall it be said 
I lived and died for thee? 


A. W. BELLAWw. 





NOTES. 


PASSING EACH OTHER—TWO TENDENCIES, 


T is probable that the Old Unitarians and the Liberal Ortho- 
dox will meet and pass each other on the road. It is not 
likely that they will mingle as one. The fact that they are ap- 
proaching each other does not imply their union. The one is 
moving down hill. The other is ascending. That they will 
encamp together on the hillside, as some predict, we are far 
from believing. Consider the difference between the two. The 
old Unitarian has been, so to speak, through the mill; at least, he 
is decidedly of that opinion himself. He has had experience 
and knows whereof he speaks. He has, he thinks, looked over 
the mountains of Rationalism, and he declares that all beyond is 
a cold and dreary waste. He was, to be sure, at first, fired with 
an unpopular idea. It led him out from among his fellow-men : 
it nerved him up to adegree of heroism. He took up his cross. 
He became, in a measure, hated and despised. He served his 
truth. His way was apart and alone. He cared not for popular 
favor. He was in earnest. And for a brief season he was really 
and vitally connected with the movement of American emanci- 
pation. He was professedly a Rationalist. His views, looked at 
in the present time, do not appear at all startling. And perhaps 
they were never so in themselves considered. It was his posi- 
tion, his attitude towards tradition and authority, rather than 
“the new doctrine” he offered, that may have created most of 
the alarm. If you begin with reason, where will you stop? Rea- 
son was the arch enemy. It world lead to Infidelity. Such was 
the prophecy. With this conviction in his mind came Lyman 
Beecher to Boston to annihilate Unitarianism. 

Now the old issue has passed away. Apparently nobody cares 
very much whether there are three Gods or one revealed in Scrip- 
ture. In fact, God has come to be of little importance in pres- 
ent discussions. Christ is the Allin All. It may seem strange, 
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but it is even so. Old Unitarians still have somewhat to say of 
the Father; but the phrase awakens no special interest. You 
may let your speculations concerning God range to any limit, 
and you shall not lose caste. But if Christ be not confessed as 
a being of infinite perfections, your good standing as a Unitarian 
is not allowed. Yet, for the sake of your purse or of your influ- 
ence in some direction, you may still be pressed to keep along 
with the denomination. 

Thus time has wrought a change. Fifty years ago the Unita- 
rian was toiling up the mountain, and his banner bore the one 
word, “God.” To-day, arrayed in purple and fine linen, he is 
traveling at his leisure down the road, and his banner displays 
the one word, “Christ.” He is a Unitarian still, but his “ Unity” 
has been transferred to the “Son.” The “Father,” as we have 
learned to say since the war, has been “ mustered out of service.” 

The Old Unitarian will not admit this to be true. We 
do not speak from his confession. We only report the fact of 
his conduct as we see it. Doubtless he is not aware of the 
change. But the world looking on is likely to corroborate our 
testimony. 

Now turn to the Liberal Orthodox. You are astonished to 
find how completely he is reversing the present action of the Old 
Unitarian. In the first place his face is turned to the summit. 
He has started on an upward march. He is drinking in the 
morning dew, and bracing himself with the .morning air. He 
has awakened out of sleep. He has taken his departure from 
the camp of the fathers in the valley. His eyes and ears are 
open, his mind is alert. He is an inquirer, a seeker ; he is filled 
with the prophecy of a new hope. He is in earnest. The times 
have changed, and he will not be persecuted now as he would 
have been formerly. But undoubtedly he has much to contend 
with. No matter. There is a might within him to conquer, and 
he has already lost the old sense of fear. 

What word is inscribed upon his banner? God? No. Neither 
God nor Christ. He has written there a new word. He has 
learned tc say the word that is the inspiration of a new era. 
He does not realize his position; he does not yet see the vast 
import of the pledge he has given; but he has committed him- 
9 
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self to a career as unlike that of his father before him as it well 
could be. His fathers wrought for God, for Jesus Christ: he 
will work for Man. 

“Humanity!” This is the word he is inscribing upon his 
banner. . 

Undoubtedly he has yet much to say of Christ, of God. But 
now, God is for man, Christ is for man, even as the Sabbath 
is. He will glorify God by honoring man. His Christ is the 
human Jesus who went about doing good. The more he can 
make the humanity of the Saviour shine, the more he finds 
his fellows ready to encourage him in his labor. In his mind’s 
eye he no longer sees God as the awful Judge seated on his 
throne: the humility of God is his theme: Deity condescends 
to dwell in the souls of men: he is the Friend, the Lover, the 
Gentle Helper, who never forsakes nor leaves the sinner, but 
entrenches himself in every soul forever. God is revealed by 
Humanity. 

We speak of tendencies. We anticipate results by observing . 
the signs, by discovering what ideal impulse is driving men on. 

At last it would seem that Orthodoxy itself has begun to learn 
the lesson it has repeated for hundreds of years from the lips of 
its Lord: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did 
it unto me.” It catches the spirit of these words, and must go on 
to interpret them into the rational meaning of to-day. Its inter- 
est in humanity will be aroused for the sake of humanity. As 
we have said, the vast import of this change of feeling cannot 
be easily realized, even by those who share it. It involves a new 
intellectual process which will reveal an entirely different con- 
ception of God, of Man, and of Jesus. Who is God? What is 
God? Where is God? What is man, and what are his relations 
to God? How is man to elevate himself in the scale of being? 
These and similar questions have to be answered anew. 


A CONVERSATION ON BELIEF. 
“Wuat do you think is the difference between an Orthodox and a 
Radical ?” 
“Why, the one believes in something ; the other doesn’t. Or, to be 
more precise, the one believes in God and his revelations in the Bible ; 
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the other, if he allows that there be a God at all, scouts the idea of his 
having revealed his will to man.” 

“ And ¢hat is your opinion? Suppose you read this short extract from 
an article in ‘ Frazer’s Magazine.’ It meets the point, as you will see, — 
contrasting the two beliefs ; or the belief of the one and the non-belief, 
as you may insist, of the other.” 

“Well, I have no objections — that I know of. Is it long?” 

“No: I said ‘short.’” 

“Well, why won’t you read it to me now? Iwill listen. I had 
rather do so than take it home.” 

“With pleasure. The writer has been speaking of Dr. Pusey and 
Dr. Temple. Temple, you know, is the new Bishop of Exeter.” 

“ But Ae isn’t a Radical.” 

“That may be; but lately he has been walking on Radical ground.” 

“ A queer place for a bishop to be walking.” 

“True ; but please listen.” 

“ Drive on.” 


“We have merely taken Dr. Pusey and Dr. Temple as texts, and, caring 
little to inquire what is the precise intellectual position occupied by either of 
them, will only seek to point out the tendencies of the parties which they 
represent. 


“The writer, I might say, has previously stated that the difference 
between these two representatives shows that they differ as the twelfth 
and nineteenth centuries differ. But, to continue, — 


“If we endeavor to put into plain words the issues upon which they are 
divided, we should perhaps be led to results of the following kind: One 
party holds that the foundations of the faith should be exposed to the sharp- 
est conceivable tests ; the other replies that it is not in the least afraid of the 
tests, but that if they lead to wrong conclusions, the persons applying them 
will be guilty of a damnable sin. The first party holds that the history of 
mankind shows a graduab development under the superintendence of an all- 
wise Providence, and that all nations, heathen or Christian, have worked 
together to bring out the final result. The other holds, that, if we take out 
the Jews and Christians, the rest of the world is a mysterious jumble, from 
which the powers of darkness have sometimes been permitted to bring out 
results, outwardly attractive and beautiful, but inwardly poisonous. The 
first party holds, again, that the ultimate proof of the truth of any religion 
lies in the degree to which it corresponds to the voice of our conscience, 
and confirms and elucidates the results of independent inquiry; the other 
holds that our conscience and our intellect must be submitted to some exter- 
nal authority, and that, if any doctrines shock our moral sense, we must 
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conclude that our moral sense is unregenerate. The first party, once more, 
holds that the best proof of the divine origin of the world is the existence 
of harmonious and regular order, and that miracles, if they are ever worthy of 
belief, must only be accepted so far as they are necessary parts of a wider 
plan, and only in appearance interruptions to the orderly working of things. 
The other holds that the church is always in possession of miraculous 
powers ; that its existence is one continued miracle; and that, though un- 
equivocal miracles are somehow or other rather scarce at the present day, 
they are, in one shape or another, the means by which God makes himself 
known to men. One party will, in natural accordance with its tenets, try to 
soften away all dogmas, and accommodate them, more or less, to modern 
modes of thought; the other is equally inclined to insist upon bringing out 
the contrast between them and human opinion as the best evidence of their 
divine origin. Such profound speculative differences correspond of neces- 
sity to an equal contrast in practice. The party which believes that the 
church and the world are divided as good from evil, or divine from human, 
naturally inclines to the ascetic view of morality, and places its highest ideal 
of excellence in its renunciation of ambition, of intellectual freedom, and of 
industrial energy. It would meet the evils of the world by preaching indis- 
criminate charity on the one hand, and submissive resignation on the other. 
The party which practically disregards this distinction, which sees good in 
the world and evil in the church, and holds that arts and sciences are not 
necessarily unprofitable because invented by Cain’s great, great, great, 
great grandson, is favorable to the opposite type of active inquiry, of free 
development of all the faculties, and a resolute pursuit of truth with all its 
consequences, 

“Ts that all?” 

“ All I care to read.” 

“Well, it’s nonsense.” 

“Possibly ; but will you not confess this, — that Dr. Temple’s lean- 
ing towards Radicalism has not quite robbed him of all ‘belief’? It 
seems to me he believes even more than Dr. Pusey does.” 

“TI confess nothing of the kind,, He may believe in more falsehoods ; 
but that is not what I call believing.” 

“No? Well, neither do I, as we are using the word. But take a 
single point: he believes ‘an all-wise Providence’ superintends the 
affairs of a// nations, —is that a falsehood ?” 


“No: I suppose there is such a Providence, of course.” 

“ Suppose ?— Well, never mind. If you don’t find a falsehood in 
this case, perhaps you will not in others.” 

“Well, it won’t much matter what I find. Your little flurry of Radi- 
calism will pass away. But Christianity will endure.” 

“] will answer by reading a little more from the same author : — 
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“ There is an intellectual process resembling that which replaces organic 
bodies buried in the earth by a slow infiltration of mineral substances, so 
that what was a fish becomes a lump of flint, though its external form is 
accurately preserved. The old Orthodox phraseology may survive when 
every word has so changed its contents that the dogma once composed of 
sound Christian faith turns out to be nothing but Rationalism bewitched.” 


“Don’t you flatter yourself. It’s a very good ‘fish story,’ I grant.” 

“Jonah’s was a better one, I suppose.” 

“More truth in it, I venture.” 

“Suppose you consult on that point the Rev. Mr. ———. I think 
he will show you, instead of a ‘fish,’ a ‘lump of flint.’ ” 

“Very likely; for he’s got a touch of this Radicalism.” 

“A touch of dedief, you mean.” 

“If believing a thing wasw’t so is belief, he has.” 

“The fact is, in this matter we are speaking of, there are a few things 
which, if a man comes to disbelieve in, his eyes are immediately un- 
sealed ; and for every old error he abandons he is blessed with a hun- 
dred truths.” 


Tue following is the substance of Gerritt Smith’s argument 
at a recent meeting of Liberal Christians at Canastota, N.Y., the 
subject being, “ What is the True Basis of Religion?” 


Mr. President,— The question under discussion is virtually, What should 
be the accepted foundation of religion? 1 will first inquire what it has, thus 
far, been ; and then I will pass on to say what, in my judgment, it should be. 
In all the past, as well as in all the present, history, including tradition (if I 
may be allowed, for convenience, to bring the oral as well as the written 
under the name of history), has been the only recognized foundation of the 
popular or wide-spread religions. In Christendom the Bible is the chief, 
and with nearly all Protestants the sole basis, of religion. In other words, 
this book’s history of things alleged to have been said or done is such basis, 
In this wise is it, that, in Turkey, religion rests on the Koran, and in Hin- 
dostan, on the Vedas. Thus, too, did it rest, in ancient Persia, on the Zend- 
avesta. But as religion, above all things else, needs to rest on certain 
truth, it must, wherever it is founded on history, partake of the uncertainty 
of its foundation, and be, so far, untrustworthy. Nothing is more proverb- 
ially uncertain than history. Sir Robert Walpole made it much more than un- 
certain when he said, “ Do not read history to me; for that 1 £zow must be 
false.’ How very widely different Macaulay’s history of William Penn from 
that which the Quakers had relied on! And yet Penn had been dead but 
little more than a century ; and both he and his father were so eminent that 
the materials for making up a substantially true history of either could not 
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have been scanty. How unlike each other would be two histories of our 
great rebellion, had Horatio Seymour written one of them, and his neighbor 
and brother-in-law, Roscoe Conkling, the other! I would not disparage his- 
tory. It is of great value, notwithstanding all its inaccuracies and uncertain- 
ties. The histories of Greece and Rome have taught us much of those 
grand nations. Nevertheless, no one will say that all their narrations are 
truthful. I do not forget the claim that the sacred and authoritative books 
of each of the religions referred to were, by means of miracles or other forms 
of supernaturalism, written without error, and have, by such means, been 
ever since protected from change of thought or word. But this claim is too 
extravagantly superstitious to need refutation. To say, for instance, that 
the Bible, whose numerous and diverse parts, written when, where, and by 
whom no one certainly knows, is, in its every line, free from all error is ridic- 
ulously absurd. This incessant assertion, that the whole Bible is the “word 
of God,” proceeds as much from cowardly misgivings, cunning, and the 
apprehension that “our craft is in danger,” as did the cry, “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!” These priests, who juggle with the Bible, well aware 
that they can no longer juggle successfully if they leave the people to see 
blots or even the least imperfections in it, continue to dishonor God and 
damage man by their persistency in calling the most absurd and the most 
blasphemous things in it the “word of God.” The big story about the big 
fish, and the big story about the accommodating and slaughter-loving sun 
and moon, and the big story about Elijah and the rain, and the wicked 
story about God’s commanding the murder of all the women and children in 
the captured cities, and the abominable stories about God’s putting all the 
wives of Saul into David’s bosom, and about His various other Mormon- 
isms, —all these and other scarcely less ridiculous and disgusting stories 
the people are told they must either receive as the “word of God,” or go to 
hell. Not strange is it that many a rough but honest man cries out, “ Then 
I'll go to hell!” And how natural is it that in our age, when science is 
training the people to exact adequate evidence for what they believe, this 
enormous and shameful tax which priest-craft imposes upon their credulity 
should be, followed by a strong reaction! so strong indeed as to involve the 
shaking of faith in important truths of the Bible! The pulpit is loudly 
lamenting the spread of infidelity ; but for its mole-eyed stupidity, it would 
see that it is its own work which it is so loudly lamenting. 

Since, then, books and traditions are not fit to be the foundation of reli- 
gion, let us pass on to inquire what is; and first let me say, that, inasmuch 
as the remedies for even the greatest errors are generally found to be very 
simple and near by, so we might, in advance, be pretty confident of not hav- 
ing to go far nor out of plain paths to find the only foundation of the one 
true religion. The wise and good had long been studying how to dispose 
of slavery. At length a woman (Elizabeth Heyrich) informed them how. 
It was simply to stop slaveholding. So too the wise and good had long 
taxed their wits to discover the remedy for drunkenness. 





It finally came to 
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light; and, simply as the remedy in the other case, it was but to s/op rum- 
drinking. And now we find that the remedies for these gigantic vices are 
no more simple, no more certain, and no nearer at hand than is the basis of 
religion. This basis is seen to be nature, —not a book written by erring 
man, but a book written by the unerring God; not a human uncertainty, but 
the Creator’s certainty. I mean, by nature, as well our own physical, mental, 
moral, spiritual human nature, as also whatever else of nature falls within 
our observation and study. Nature, as well as Jesus (who may also be 
called a part of nature) teaches that we are to love our fellow-man as ourself, 
and God supremely ; for it teaches, not only that our fellow-man’s rights and 
interests, being equal to our own, are to be respected as our own, but also 
that, for the gift of our being, he and we owe to the Giver all the gratitude 
and praise and love of which so sublime a being is capable. It needs no 
more than a very superficial acquaintance with our being to show us that we 
are made to be religious and not irreligious; for the more religious we 
are, the more benevolent we are ; and the more benevolent we are, the hap- 
pier we make ourselves as well as others. On the other hand, the more 
irreligious we are, the more selfish we are ; and the more selfish we are, the 
more unhappy we make both ourselves and others. Nothing short of reli- 
gion can satisfy the demands of our being. But is nature sufficient to 
teach and illustrate religion? Undoubtedly we should find it so if, instead 
of having become so unnatural, we were still natural. All that religion re- 
quires of us is obedience to the laws of nature. To be perfect in this obedi- 
ence is to be perfect in religion. Nature reveals religion to us; and religion, 
in turn,:bids us be true to nature, and exacts nothing else from us than to be 
natural. But these mistaken religions, of which we have been speaking, 
have ever disparaged nature, and made war upon it. Some of them fight it 
on Shaker planes, and some of them fight iton Mormon planes. Some of 
them crucify it, and some of them plead its sacred name for all manner of 
licentiousness and excess. Devotees of some of these religions lacerate 
and macerate and mutilate themselves. With most of these religionists, 
fasting is regarded as a high merit. Nevertheless, no fasting is meritorious, 
nor less than positively sinful, which brings harm to the body. Nature pro- 
tests as earnestly against wronging one as another of the elements or con- 
stituents of our being. There is no part of it that she does not sacredly 
cherish ; and she will accept no plea for benefiting either the understanding 
or the heart, if the benefiting is to be at the expense of the physical health. 
The religion which sings, — 


“ Nature must count her go/d but dross, 
If she would gain the heavenly land,” 


fancies herself to have sprung from the wisdom of heaven ; nevertheless she 
is born from the fanaticisms of earth. Such a religion, in its representing 
nature to be the enemy of man, necessarily represents it to be also the 
enemy of God. But nature, being the work of God (unless like man it has 
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fallen away from him), is the friend of God, and can, therefore, be no hin- 
drance to his designs and provisions for the onward and upward way of 
his children. More than all this, the position that nature is at war with man 
involves the absurdity that God is at war with himself. 

In this connection, let me say that people should stop talking about man’s 
lower nature. He has no Jower nature. His nature is all high, since what- 
ever he does with it, even eating or drinking, he can and should “do all to 
the glory of God.” It is true that men forsake their high nature, and often 
descend very low ; but their departures from it, and their vielations of it, are 
anti-nature, and must not be confounded with nature. He requires in this 
nothing else than that we return from deserting our nature, and consent to 
abide in it. To be born again into that loving and beautiful nature which 
we have so widely and foolishly forsaken, and to get up again to those 
heights from whence our sins and, may be, the sins of our progenitors also, 
had carried us so far downward, — this and this only is the religion he calls 
for. But who should wonder if such a new birth cannot be accomplished 
without the help of those blessed influences which we would fain believe are 
forever flowing from the bosom of God throughout his universe ? 

I have argued that nature is the foundation of our religion. But do I give 
the Bible no place in this foundation? None whatever. And is, then, the 
Bible of no value? It is of incalculable value; for, notwithstanding the 
things in it which, because they are revolting to reason and nature and 
therefore to religion, should not have been put into it, it is, beyond all com- 
parison, the best of books. Here, far more than in all other books, are the 
lessons that help us build up the true religion on the true foundation. “And co 
I make no account of Jesus either in this foundation? None atall. Never- 
theless, in respect to the superstructure upon it, I gratefully and lovingly 
recognize him to be the master-builder. I often see him put by radical reli- 
gionists into the same category with Confucius, Socrates, Plato, and other 
eminent teachers; but he is a teacher so immeasurably above all other 
teachers that he should never be classed with any of them. Never was 
there other teacher so taught of God. Never other teacher whose moral 
and spiritual character so far realizes our highest conceptions of God’s 
moral and spiritual character. In respect to such character, well may it be 
said of him that he is filled with his Father’s fullness, that he is even “ God 
manifest in the flesh.” Nevertheless, pre-eminent teacher though he is, he 
did not teach a new religion. He but taught the spirit and principles, and 
commended and urged the claims of the one unchangeable and everlasting 
religion of nature. Until human nature is changed, its religion cannot be 
changed. How emphatically Jesus recognized the competence of human 
nature to understand the religion of human nature, when he said to the 
people, “‘ Yea, and why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
Repeatedly, when he would prove to his disciples the loving and unlimited 
beneficence of God, he goes straight to the teachings of nature. He incul- 
cates upon them the duty of being good to all, by calling their attention to 
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some fact in nature which goes to prove that God is good to all,—such a 
fact, for instance, as that sunlight comes to the evil and the good, and 
showers fall upon the just and the unjust. And it is in connection with his 
citing this proof in nature of God’s impartial goodness, that he reminds them 
that such go@dness on their part is one of the ways for them to become per- 
fect, even as their Father in heaven is perfect. When, too, he would relieve 
them of anxious care for their food and clothing, he again draws from 
nature the lessons they need. He bids them “consider the ravens and the 
lilies,’ and to derive from God’s feeding and clothing them the irresistible 
inference that he has not failed to put food and clothing within the reach of 
his children, — of his own sons and daughters, who are so much “better,” 
of so much more importance, than fowls and flowers. 

There are other and very beautiful recognitions in the Bible that nature 
teaches the existence and character of God. ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” Creation teaches 
“even his eternal power and godhead; so that they are without excuse,” 
who do not know him. “The eyes of all wait upon thee; and thou givest 
them their meat in due season. Thou openest thy hand, and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing.” 

Miserable world has this ever been because of the conventional religions 
which have ever prevailed in it! Every religion is conventional, contempt- 
ibly conventional, that overrides reason with authority, and finds its founda- 
tion in books, or in anything else than nature. The hanging and burning of 
thousands upon thousands of innocent women charged with witchcraft ; the 
burning of the intellectual, pure, and brave Servetus, at the especial instance 
of the learned but bigoted Calvin ; the inquisition, with its three or four hun- 
dred thousand victims, — all these came from ignorantly and superstitiously 
substituting for the study and guidance of unerring nature misleading books 
and traditions ; in other phrase, from substituting man’s words for God’s 
words. The slaveholding religion, which so long ruled our land, was a con- 
ventional or authority religion, not a natural one. For nature makes infi- 
nitely broad the difference between man and beast, and abhors to the last 
degree the making merchandise of man. Nature could never be twisted 
into the approval of such a religion. Books and traditions easily can be. 
So, too, the rum religion, which now rules our land, drenching it with tears 
and blood, defies and outrages nature instead of falling in with it. Her 
bosom is exuberant to the end that food may not be scarce to the mouths of 
the poor; but the rum religion starves the poor. No small share of its pro- 
fessors, in addition to casting their votes on the side of the dram-shop, yield 
up the products of their fields to the demands of that devourer and mur- 
derer. And such professors, along with other professors who are steeped 
in various other iniquities, flatter themselves that they are Christians; and 
find, as they believe, justification in their authoritative books and traditions 
for stigmatizing as infidels those who hold religion to be a life rather than a 
letter, and character instead of creeds to be its supreme test. 


Io 
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An authority religion, heeding none of the remonstrances of reason, and 
closing its ears to all pleas for mercy ; its bigoted disciples, with their huge 
quivers filled with the arrows of all manner of persecutions ; and its fanatical 
and frenzied disciples striding over the earth with fire and sword, — such is 
the religion that has ever been the great scourge of mankind. Sut Christen- 
dom is confident that it will never again be such within fer borders. Ground- 
less confidence! Only let the progress of science be arrested, and the lights 
which it, far more than an authority religion, has kindled along the upward 
way of our civilization, become dim, and very soon, in all the length and 
breadth of Christendom, would the civil government again become subordi- 
nate to the ecclesiastical; and here and there inquisitions, ato-de-fes, mar- 
tyr-stakes, and burnings and hangings for witchcraft and other fanciful 
crimes, would re-appear. We often hear it said that the church saves the 
world. This would be well said were the religion of the church founded in 
nature ; but, as the case stands, the common sense and science in the world 
are needed to save both the world and the church. The particular authority 
religion which would work this sad change in Christendom to which I have 
referred might be the Catholic or Presbyterian or Methodist or some other. 
That it would be mainly accomplished by one of the sects can hardly be 
doubted, since, in the retrograding of science, and the deepening darkness 
of ignorance, one of the sects would be likely to swallow up all the others. 
That the present sectarian religions of Christendom have not absolute sway 
over her is because, instead of being one with each other, they are all more 
or less antagonistic to each other. Infinite debtor to science is Christendom, 
if it be only that, from the freedom of opinion which science has obtained 
for her, so great a multiplication of religious sects has resulted. Admit that 
this multiplication is in itself a great evil; nevertheless it has protected her 
from an immeasurably greater evil, — from the overshadowing despotism of 
some single, dominant, all-absorbing sect. But, however true it is that the 
freedom of opinion begotten of science has led to the multiplying of the 
types and sects of this authority or book religion, it must not be forgotten 
that such religion and science are the enemies of each other Is this mutual 
enmity denied? and denied on the ground that sectarian churches abound 
where there is most science? The answer is that such of these churches as 
are most imbued with science are the least bound by an authority religion, 
‘and are the first to throw it off entirely. It is not possible that science can 
be on good terms with any other religion than that of nature and reason. 

I often inquire of myself whether such large and liberal minded preachers 
as Beecher, Bellows, and Chapin, such earnest and able preachers of the 
Christ religion, —of that true and only true religion of doing as we would 
be done by, —will not, ere they die, warn the world against longer submitting 
to an authority or book religion, and against longer closing its eyes to the 
matchless evils which have ever come from such a religion; which still 
come from it; and which may yet come from it more overwhelmingly than 
ever. It not unfrequently occurs td me that when I shall depart from the 
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world, I shall leave nothing in it whose continued existence I so much 
deplore as that of its authority or book religions. It is true that I shall 
leave slavery and alcoholic drinks to keep on tormenting and debasing my 
fellow-men ; but very great as are these evils, still greater is the evil of these 
religions, which, because they are man-made, can ever be easily interpreted 
to justify slavery or drunkenness or any other abomination. And worst of 
all in these religions is their withdrawing the great questions of life from the 
unerring tribunal of nature, and their arrogating the exclusive right to solve 
by their superstition-saturated creeds and conventionalisms problems the 
solution of which belongs alone to reason. 

I loathe this authority of which I have been speaking, — not the authority 
which reason requires me to submit to; not the authority of the learned 
astronomer’s calculations ; not the authority of the captain, who bids the 
doing of this or that to save the ship; not the authority which tells the 
wasted patient to trust his skiilful and faithful physician, and take his pre- 
scriptions. The authority I loathe is that which insults and defies reason 
and nature; which demands the stifling of the one, and refuses to acknowl- 
edge God’s plain teachings in the other. In a word, the authority I loathe is 
that which impudently substitutes its own dicta for the lessons of nature and 
the conclusions of reason. 





CoNncERNING Mr. Wasson’s essay on “ Authority,” recently 
read at the Radical Club, “ Warrington,” of the “ Springfield 
Republican,” falls into an error. He wrote to that journal as 
follows :— 



















I shall only say of the essay that it was admirably written, ethically beau- 
tiful, high-toned, in the best sense, and yet seemed a little too much like 
Carlyle’s ‘“‘ government of the wisest,” which does not seem to come to any- 
thing very definite. It is easy to see that Mr. Wasson is getting disgusted, 
not only with rotation of office and the spoils doctrine, which, sooth to say, 
have disgusting aspects enough, but with government of the people itself. 
He said various things to indicate this. For instance, that he could under- 
stand and respect the “ divinity that doth hedge a king,” but not the divinity 
that doth hedge a caucus. 


Mr. Wasson’s exact words were these :— 









At present the principle itself of authority is in disgrace. We do not love 
it nor believe in it. The actual authority is always a makeshift, an expedient 
for the hour, and is thought endurable only because ephemeral. We put up 
with it because we are soon to be rid of it. It is a tooth that we do not have 
out for the reason that it aches but a little while at a time: the twinge would 
be in another place before we could reach the dentist’s. The national atti- 
tude toward its governing power is much like the mutual attitude of a hus- 
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band and wife, who should each, the day after the wedding, purchase and 
keep always in view the other’s coffin, by way of strengthening themselves 
to endure the marriage tie. Surely he is no very profound observer who 
does not perceive that reverence for the principle itself of authority is, in our 
time and place, a tradition borrowed from a past to which we constantly feel 
ourselves much superior, and to which we are indeed superior in many re- 
spects, —a tradition that is fast wearing out, and is already worn very thin. 
“ There’s a divinity doth hedge a king,” said the old world. That generous 
illusion, even though an illusion, dignified obedience, if it did no more; and 
to do this was much. To obey what you honor is wholesome, elevating ; to 
obey what you do not and cannot honor is debasing, and in the end is mor- 
ally destructive. There’s a divinity doth hedge a caucus, — what American 
Shakespeare will venture to say that? Power now is simply power; we 
submit to it, but do so much in the spirit of ancient Pistol, dining upon 
leeks: “I eat and eke I swear.” 


It will be observed Mr. Wasson does not say that he can 
“understand and respect the divinity that doth hedge a king.” 
But, quoting Shakespeare’s line to that effect, he writes, “that 
generous z//usion, even though an illusion, dignified obedience.” 
We put emphasis upon two words, and believe that we thereby 
give him credit for his entire meaning, which, in truth, is not at 
all disguised. Yet one listening to the reading of it for the 
first time, especially if he were prepossessed with the idea 
that Mr. Wasson was somehow seeking to undermine or bring 
into discredit American institutions, might easily make the 
mistake. - . 


But “ Warrington” goes on to remark, “It is not a question 
of ‘divinity at all.” A “policeman on duty,” who “keeps the 
truckmen and expressmen from running over you as you try to 
cross the street,” he esteems as “mighty convenient,” and “so 
is the caucus;” but there is “no divinity in either.” That 
depends upon what “divinity” is made to mean. “To obey 
what you honor is wholesome and elevating,” says Mr. Wasson. 
That is all. What is “wholesome” and “elevating” the gods 
—and none more than “ Warrington” — “hedge” and defend. 
“ A policeman who stands at the corner of Exchange Street,” if 
he be the arbiter of justice and fair play between man and man, 
— does he wot have somewhat akin to “divinity” in him? We 
believe it. 
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“THE AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST,” in our opinion, is the best 
of the journals now published in the interests of Spiritualism. 
It is edited by Hudson Tuttle, the author of ‘ The Career of the 
God-Idea in History,” a work which has already been favorably 
reviewed in THE Rapicat. Mr. Tuttle will soon furnish us with 
a paper on the “ Evidences of Spiritualism” that will, we doubt 
not, challenge the attention of all our readers. 

. 

“Orp anpD New” appeared with the new year in good dress, 
promising to cover a vast deal of ground, and to make itself 
agreeable to everybody. Two numbers are before us. We 
don’t know just what to say, and so we will wait. 


THE sandwiching of the “Christian Examiner” and of the 
“Unitarian Monthly Journal” between the covers of “Old and 
New” gave to the proprietor of the “ Monthly Religious Maga-. 
zine” the opportunity we presume he has long waited for. 
Suddenly we have that old and consistent monthly before us 
enlarged and enlivened. Indeed, so great a change has come 
over the spirit of its dream, z¢ is “old and new” too. Old it was 
in years ; new it zs in kindled hopes and aspiration. It proposes 
to be the monthly organ of the Unitarian denomination. If 
ability and honesty are the things that denomination, controlled 
as it is by the Old, are seeking, Mr. Bowles, aided by such men 
as Messrs. Sears, Peabody, Thompson, Ellis and Mountford, can 
certainly meet the demand. Their motto is, “The Church hear- 
eth none but Christ,” and they stick to it. 


“THE Woman’s JoURNAL” appears, claiming a cotempora- 
neous birth with “Old and New.” It is clean and neat. Of its 
matter thus far, editorial and otherwise, we can only say we are 
not greatly interested. But its editors— Mary A. Livermore, 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, William Lloyd Garrison, T. W. 
Higginson —are good assurances that, when it is fairly under 
way, it will meet all demands. It is “A weekly newspaper, 
published every Saturday in Boston and Chicago, devoted to the 
interests of Woman, to her educational, industrial, legal and 
political Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage.” 
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“Tue INDEx” has appeared, and, as all expected, it is bright 
and at the same time sober and thoughtful. Mr. Abbot offers 
“Fifty Affirmations” which the orthodox world will have to 
deny or hold their peace —or accept. Here is an opportunity 
to test them as to ow much they believe. Though Mr. Abbot 
does not follow up his “ Affirmations” with any threat of punish- 
ing unbelievers, we can but think ourselves that the time will 
come when many will@mourn because their eyes were not un- 
sealed in the day when to have seen and believed would have 
been a fresh delight. 

At the present writing we have seen two numbers of “The 
Index.” We expect these will be improved upon. We can- 
not this month offer the extracts we have marked. But the 
best way to get them, and a great deal more, is to subscribe 
for the paper itself. “The Index” is a fitting companion sheet 
to THE RADICAL, and especially is it so for all who are inter- 
ested in the many items which a monthly, for the most part, has 
to let slip. We hope the two are destined to a long and useful 
life. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes in a letter just received, — 


If you could only s¢/y up the indifference of the Radical element in the 
community to the dissemination of the great truths they profess to cherish, 
your own monthly would not only be respectably supported, but we should 
also have some weekly wherein at least fair-mindedness would find a chance 
for expression. 

But the larger number of the Radicals I know will live in a community 
where an outspokén teacher needs countenance and support, and extend 
neither, and content themselves with the “ Independent,” or some mild form 
of orthodoxy, because their wives like it. 

We die for want of enthusiasm. So it seems to 

Yours truly, Ce 


This frank word from a source we highly respect goes to con- 
firm a suspicion we have a long time suppressed; namely, that 
the wives of many professedly Radical men do exercise a very 
adverse or semi-orthodox influence over them. So now, taking 
advantage of the occasion, we will venture — we were about to 
write — “to betray a little confidence.” But we shall not need 
to plead guilty to such a charge. 
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Our story runs thus: Some months ago our Carrier in this 
city rang the bell of a house in a would-be-fashionable neighbor- 
hood, and offered THe Rapicat to the lady herself, who, it 
seems, on that occasion attended on the door. 

“What!” she exclaimed, “hasn’t that thing done coming 
here yet?” and somewhat violently closed the door upon him. 

Not many days afterwards from the same neighborhood came 
bitter complaints from two men to the effect that they did not 
get their numbers. As usual, of course, the fault was all 
charged home to some neglect in our “ Office.” Putting the two 
things together, — the door closing in our Carrier’s face, and the 
continued non-receival of THE RApiIcAL by two gentlemen in 
the same locality, to whose houses we have every reason to 
believe copies had each month been faithfully carried, — is it at 
all strange if we suspect that the blame does not all lie within 
the little space which we have appropriated for our “ Office” ? 

As an offset to the above, we hasten to say that all “ wives” 
have not the same reprehensible character. There are some 
who have to contend with orthodox or “worldly” husbands ; 
and who—and this is what makes the otherwise sorrowful cir- 
cumstance a pleasing one to us — contend with success. They 
will take THE RADICAL, and no case of a husband’s interference 
— beyond, perhaps, the “cruelty of his words” —has come to 
our knowledge. 

The fact stands, that those women who “ profess to cherish” 
Radical truths do cherish them, and will not subscribe for a 
wavering “Independent,” because their husbands “ like it.” 

Briefly now we have to say: Husbands should assert their 
rights! But let them never treat our Carrier otherwise than 
with respect, even when his errand is not unto them. 


LET no one residing in Boston or vicinity forget the lectures 
at Horticultural Hall. The list of subjects, to be found else- 
where, is an extremely attractive one. The course promises to 
be a success in every respect. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Crepo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 


The preface of this book declares it devoted to “those inquiries which 
now agitate the thinking world,” namely, those respecting the supernatural. 

The name of the author is not given, but it is understood to be Professor 
Townsend of the “ Boston Theological Institute.” 

His first position is, that the Bible is a supernaturally inspired book ; 
that its writers were “moved by the Divine Spirit as no other men in any 
age of the world have been ;” that they were in fact mere “ passive agents,” 
through whom God has spoken to men. And not only so, but the Bible has 
been miraculously preserved, “stereotyped by Providence.” “The proph- 
ets also claimed that the very words they employed were not their own, but 
Jehovah’s.” We demur to this statement. It is a low literalism which puts 
such a construction upon the terms, “ Thus saith the Lord,” and “ The Lord 
spake unto me, saying.” By the same style of interpretation God was actu- 
ally weary with the work of creation, walked in the garden, wrestled with 
Jacob, and showed Moses his back in a cleft of the rock. 

Jesus and the apostles gave no countenance to such a claim. “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said dy them of old time, thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self.” Did he mean God, or Moses and the teachers of the olden dispensa- 
tion? Yet in the first verse of the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, where 
this injunction is given, we read, “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying.” 
His subsequent declaration, that he had an improvement on these old say- 
ings, shows conclusively to our mind that Jesus regarded them as the dicta- 
tions of imperfect men, and not the infallible God. With regard to divorce, 
Jesus asked the Pharisees, “What did Moses command you?” In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the Levitical law is spoken of expressly as “ Moses’ 
law,” not God’s. So far as Moses’ law was just and good, so far it may be 
said to have been God’s law, — or God-inspired, — no farther. We may say 
of the Pentateuch and the Bible generally as Professor Townsend says of 
“ Credo,” “Its truths are God’s, and will live forever.” 

But it is too much to ask “the thinking world” to believe that there is no 
“ possibility of mistake” in regard to God’s having ordered the most inhu- 
man and indecent mutilation of the bodies of the wives of the Israelite’s 
antagonists, or the braining of their little infants on the wall. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so pitiful, to see the shifts to which our 
author is put in his desperate attempts to show the exact fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. The curse on Canaan, of which we hoped we had heard the last, is 
made to do yeoman’s service. ‘‘Africa,” he says, “has been distinguished 
above all other countries of the globe as the land and the home of slavery. 
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It seems natural to enslave its people. ... The nations of the earth have 
seemed to vie with one another in fulfilling prophecy.” It is a gross as- 
sumption that God cursed Ham and his posterity. If the professor will 
read again the ninth chapter of Genesis, he will find that “ God d/essed Noah 
and his sons,” Ham not excepted; and that the curse came only and simply, 
according to the record, from an angry old man, who was probably himself 
heartily ashamed of it as soon as his drunken fit was fairly over. 

The Jews, as well as the negroes, prove the Bible to be supernaturally 
inspired, argues our author. The prophets, one after another, including “ the 
Great Prophet,” Jesus, cursed them with a bitter curse, and bitterly they 
have suffered : “the hills of all Europe and the plains of all Asia stained 
with Jewish blood and echoing with Jewish groans.” Whereupon Professor 
Townsend turns prophet himself, and declares, that, after the present few 
“years of respite,” their “disgrace and punishment will continue.” ‘The 
present is a golden age in Jewish history; but it will end,—end either in 
their renewed persecutions, or their conversion to Christ.” What astound- 
ing effrontery! To pretend that the “chosen people of God,” the sons of 
David and of Abraham the faithful, with whom he made “an everlasting 
covenant” for him and for “his seed after him,” of all the people of the 
earth, are singled out to be hunted and harried, tortured and tormented 
through the centuries, until they accept Jesus as “very God,” and give the 
lie to all their sacred books which teach, “ The Lord thy God is one,” — not 
one in three, nor three in one! Can our author tell us why this inquisitional 
policy, this bloody system of proselytism is pursued toward the “chosen peo- 
ple” alone? Is it because — 


“ Heaven has no hate like love to hatred turned, 


And hell no fury like a Saviour spurned” ? 


Again our author prophesies: “The Jews as a body are on the verge of 
acknowledging that Jesus was the Messiah. . . . They cannot become radi- 
cal Unitarians, for their Christ will be divine.” But this is just what they are 
becoming in great numbers: there are few of them, comparatively, converted 
to evangelical Christianity. Let him who doubts it read “The Jewish 
Times,” or listen to the discourses of Dr. Wise or Rabbi Nathans. 

Of the prophecies respecting Jesus which this book declares remarkably 
fulfilled, is that of Moses, that the Lord should raise up a prophet “of thy 
brethren, /éhe unto me.” But if Jesus was such a being as this book repre- 
sents he was decidedly not like Moses. 

Professor Townsend’s forte is evidently not in accurate statements of fact, 
or logical argument ; but im coolness of assumption, vivid imagination, and 
brilliant rhetoric. Take the following: — 

The men of the North Pole have grown warm while leaning upon the 
glowing heart of this great and faithtul Shepherd. When the Prince of 
Peace has once entered their iceberg homes, they have bloomed like the 


Garden of Paradise. ... The echo of a great and mysterious voice is 
heard, saying, “It is done. Amen!” 


II 
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And again: — 


This is no more the world it was before he entered it. He charged its 
very atmosphere with the divine odors of grace and beauty. ... The air 
already rings with hosannas. What! the being who has wrought these 
changes only “a benevolent Jewish gentleman”? Nonsense! 


So we say. This is all nonsense and highfalutin. We Have neither time 
nor space to follow the author in his special plea for a personal devil, the 
burning up of the world, etc. But we commend to his notice the concession 
of Dean Alford, one of the most learned of evangelical commentators, that 
the Bible cannot “carry the weight of verbal inspiration.” }. & & 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. A System of Logic. By Charles Carroll 
Everett. Boston: William V. Spencer. 


This is the most remarkable book of its kind which has as yet been pub- 
lished in America, and it were well for us if we gave it the patient study it 
merits. But, unfortunately, such is the present stage of civilization, that no 
really thoughtful work can expect to meet withthe popularity so easily 
obtained by dime novelettes and the latest communications from the Sum- 
mer Land. The fact is, people have the dyspepsia of the soul; and, 
troubled as they are with the morbid appetite that accompanies that disor- 


der, prefer to submit to all the evils it entails than to the abstinence which 
is so essential to their recovery. Hence the unpopularity of the philoso- 
phers, as well as of the physicians who prescribe a strict regimen. This 
characteristic of human nature is illustrated by the conduct of Charles V. of 
Germany in his last days. He religiously scourged himself every day to 
atone for his sins, while he gradually poisoned himself by indulgence in the 
pleasures of the table; and neither the agonies inflicted by his intemper- 
ance, nor the advice of his physicians, who did their best to make him trans- 
fer the penance to the offending part, could induce him to change his diet. 
This makes us realize how much self-inflicted punishment —the multitudi- 
nous cares, ills, and annoyances of life — people would save themselves if 
they only took a little more thought, the proper food of the spirit, in place 
of the sensational sweets which do them so much harm. Never was the 
science of thought more indispensable than it is to-day; for who does not 
do voluntary penance with the scourge of his own ignorance? Mr. Everett, 
unlike so many others who have labored in the same field, does not reject or 
slight the results of the great German thinkers, but, with the acumen of a 
superior mind, discerns their significance, and bases his system upon them. 
Hegel, before all others, is the one to whom he acknowledges himself most 
indebted ; and after him Schopenhauer. Hegel suggests, or rather supplies 
him with the leading idea of the work, which, after all, is not much more 
than Hegel’s system of logic extended, applied, and illustrated in a very 
original manner, so that it throws a flood of light upon all questions of mo- 
ment to the human soul. No one can patiently peruse the book without 
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being well rewarded for the time he devotes to it, even if it take him years 
to understand it thoroughly. But few, we feel assured, will find it so diffi- 
cult to master; for, notwithstanding the depth of the subject, the style of the 
writer is precise, clear, figurative, and copious, without being too wordy, and 
devoid of obscurities. None need be frightened by the supplementary 
title, “A System of Logic ;” for here logic is simply regarded as the tech- 
nical name of the science of thought, and looked upon in this light alone, 
exclusive of the formalism which has disgusted so many thinkers with the 
word. Hear the author himself upon the word: — 


We speak of theology, of geology, and of many other “ologies.” The 
word “logic” is the logy without the limiting or determining prefix. It is pure 
science abstracted from the different sciences. It is thus the science of sci- 
ences. If the science of stones, of animals, and the like is important and 
interesting, what place shall we assign to that science which is the science 
of thought itself? Any particular science is. the reducing or elevating the 
objects of which it treats to the relations of thought. It changes the hard 
material into the subtle essence of thought. We can only see stones by the 
wayside. By the help of mineralogy we think them. All objects must 
indeed be transmuted to some extent in thought before we can take cogni- 
zance of them. It is most of all important, then, that we should compre- 
hend the laws of thought; that is, the laws of the inner world in which we 
live, and from which we can never escape. 


Such then is the object of the work,—namely, to treat thought as a 
reality, and indeed as the only reality, and logic as a term to express the 
knowledge of it in its reality, thus making logic the science of sciences, 
or the “ ology” that comprehends all the other “ ologies,” and shapes them 
according to its judgment, which is supreme and final. How much more 
rational this view of logic than those which have been current in our 
schools! We were not surprised to find that some of those who have criti- 
cised the work complained of its being too metaphysical to be anything like 
what they understood by logic. 

“The Science of Thought” is evidently the product of a whole powerful 
life devoted to science in general from a favorite point of view, and is sure 
to be productive of good in the world. We can safely recommend it to all 
our readers. A. HL. 


THE PRIMEVAL WORLD OF HEBREW TRADITION. By Frederic Henry 
Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This book affords an oppcrtunity to say that the practice of collecting 
sermons, without specifying them to be such, under a title of scientific 
import, is hardly creditable, and certainly troublesome. We looked for 
something more when we saw the announcement of this book than some old 
sermons dignified with an ambitious title. The author’s previous work, 
“Reason in Religion,” was of similar construction, and the fact was fre- 
quentl¥ retorted upon any one who objected to its manifold incoherences ; 
as if the collection of rhetorical matter under a title implying scientific 
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method could excuse contradictions thence resulting. The present volume, 
however, is vastly better than the previous work, and indeed contains pas- 
sages that are delightful reading, both for noble thought and eloquent 
expression: we have marked many pages, and the whole of Chapter VII., 
entitled, “ Nine Hundred and Sixty-nine Years,” is cheerful and charming. 
Some of the author’s speculative views creep out: he believes in free will 
(p. 19), and he does not believe in the existence of matter (pp. 16, 17), using 
language which might have proceeded from Berkeley. He makes a nice and 
true distinction by saying, that, whatever certain historians may prove as to 
the exclusively intellectual source of the progress of society, “the Areserva- 
tion of society depends on the moral rather than the intellectual” part. We 
thought we perceived traces of the incoherence which is rather character- 
istic of the author in passages concerning the Bible and its authority; and 
he is still dazzled by certain will-o’-the-wisps which he invests with reality 
and calls “ecclesiastical sanctions” (p. 248). The volume contains twelve 
discourses on “ The Creation,” “ Man as God’s Image and in Paradise,” 
“The Brute Creation” (a noble chapter), “ The Fall,” “The Deluge,” “ Ba- 
bel,” and other kindred topics. It is beautifully published; two hundred 
and eighty-three pages. We ought not to omit to mention a certain warm, 
hopeful, cheerful, and trustful way of viewing nature and providence, which 
is a charm throughout the volume. vs 


ae 


MEMOIRS AND WORKS OF MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. In Six Volumes 
Yew York: The Tribune Association. 18609. 

Margaret Fuller, measured by the scale with which we measure men, was 
first among women ; and one day we shall understand that human greatness 
knows not sex. There is no evidence in these memoirs that this woman was 
not womanly ; that she would not rank: high if estimated by the gauge with 
which the world gauges woman. There are no reasons for doubting, that, 
had she lived longer, she would have won distinction as a wife and mother. 

But the one thing clear is, that, born of a class which had almost no intel- 
lectual discipline, opportunity, or ambition, Margaret Fuller became the in- 
tellectual companion of the first men of America. Emerson’s pen, which 
had chosen for its personal themes the representative men of the world, — 
Shakespeare, Montaigne, Nopoleon, Goethe, — found much to write of this 
person, and furnished a large share of the contents of the two memorial vol- 
umes. Alcott, Greeley, two of the Channings, Freeman Clarke, and many 
others of worth, were her associates. 

Her genius was most active in conversation. In this art she had no 
peer. But her power was not limited to this. Her reviews and critiques, 
written for the daily press, now, years later, are found worthy of a place in 
permanent literature. Her farewell address to the young ladies of her pri- 
vate school belongs as much to a standard work as one of Cicerd’s orations. 
Her criticisms on works of art, culled chiefly from her private journal, are, 
though brief, inferior to those of. no one who wrote before Henri Taine. 
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Like Taine, in her studies of art she stopped short of nothing less than uni- 
versal generalizations. As a creative artist, her subject was spiritual man ; 
and she analyzed life and studied spiritual laws as zealously and as success- 
fully as ever an Angelo dissected and interpreted the physical body. 

None understood better than she the significance of democracy, or obeyed 
more heartily its impulse. A delicate woman, with all a woman’s nerves, — 
and they are myriad, —she yet maintained herself, and aided others, by her 
labors. In Italy, in war time, she divided her strength between writing 
letters full of high thought upon art and political economy, and doing Flor- 
ence Nightingale work in hospitals. 

Never herself definitively characterizing her religious position, she was 
yet, beyond peradventure, constitutionally a naturalist and a spiritualist (not 
a spiritist), and her works are full of texts for the new dispensation. 

The story of her death, by shipwreck, brief, and with few particulars, still 
tells one fact worthy of her character: that she met her fate greatly, and 
showed how easy a thing it is to die. 

The publication of these six handsome volumes fulfills one of the high 
obligations of the custodians of American literature. yh Me, 


THE MERITS OF JESUS CHRIST, AND THE MERITS OF THOMAS PAINE. 
THE Hoty BIBLE AND MOTHER GOOSE. 


These little pamphlets, published by the author, Henry C. Wright, Bos- 
ton, and by M. A. McCord, St. Louis, under these startling titles, set forth 
some very important truths in a very straightforward and pungent manner. 

Without any attempt to depreciate the real merits of Jesus or the Bible, 
both of which he concedes to be worthy of our high esteem, Mr. Wright's 
position is simply this: that, considered “as a substitute for merit in oth- 
ers,” according to the popular evangelical plan of salvation, the merits of 
Jesus, great as they were, are worth no more than those of Thomas Paine, 
or any other great and good man. And so the Bible, however good in its 
way, is no more “an infallible and authoritative rule of faith and practice,” 
as the orthodox dogma has it, than Mother Goose. 

This is the simple truth; and the author, in these letters to a daughter; 
makes it clear as day. The manner of putting it is startling, and some 
would say objectionable even from a rationalistic point of view, as calculated 
to shock and repel, rather than attract and win. But as, according to Sid- 
ney Smith, some men are so stupid that they require a surgical operation 
before they can see the point of a joke, so there are not a few stolid pietists 
who absolutely need to be startled and shocked by such a declaration as 
that “the blool of Jesus can no more wash away sin than the blood of Cock 
Robin,” before they will open their dull eyes to see what the teaching of rea- 
son and true religion is. On the whole, we believe in this straight-out, flat- 
footed, pointed, pungent way of putting things. If it repels some at first, it 
wins many at last. Truth cannot be too naked to suit our turn. Mr. Wright, 
like the writer of this notice, was once an orthodox clergyman, and we have 
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too lively a remembrance of the pit of superstition, dogmatism,’and bibliola- 
try from which we have escaped to mince words in talking about it. 


“ Speak out the truth if men will hear, 
And speak it out if they forbear : 
Good seed beside all waters sow, — 
You know not where the seed will grow.” 
=a: 


PRAYERS OF THE AGES. Compiled by Caroline S. Whitmarsh. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 

The true Radical, seeking everywhere the true centre of things, finds 
himself continually brought into new and harmonious relations with other 
minds who have sought truth by the same singleness and thoroughness of 
method. He delights, therefore, in finding the deepest expression of human 
nature in all ages, and in noting the concord between them. What the deep 
scholars are doing for us in profound treatises, Miss Whitmarsh is popular- 
izing by her graceful compilations, the “Hymns and Prayers of the Ages.” 
A severe critic might object to this title as a little too high and profound for 
many of the utterances which have found place in her books. Some of 
them seem adapted to the wants of special times, and special classes; but 
not universal, belonging to the ages. But, in another sense, her title is 
appropriate, and her work most beneficial. These prayers represent many 
various ages of the world, and many forms of faith. We believe it will be a 
new and delightful pleasure to many large-hearted Christians, who have been 
so often told that the heathen lived without God in the world, to find here 
the same expressions of love, and trust in God, from the Greek, the Roman, 
the Hindu, the Persian, and the Mohammedan, which they have been 
accustomed to consider the peculiar property of their own church. Nor 
without the names would it be easy to trace the steps of transition from 
these old sources down to our own time and the familiar utterances of Clarke 
and Channing and Parker. 

The two extremes of the Christian Church, the Catholic Mystics and the 
Unitarians, have furnished the largest portion of the book ; but this has arisen 
from no spirit of exclusiveness, but simply because the compiler took what 
seemed good for the purpose, wherever she found it. The Mystics are 
especially rich in the literature of prayer, of course ; and many of the other 
sects, as the Quakers and Methodists, do not express themselves in a form 
which acquires a permanent place in literature. 

We think it would not have injured her book, however, to have given, as 
the other end of the chain reaching from Socrates downward, some of the 
remarkable prayers of the colored Methodists, especially that comprehen- 
sive petition of Harriet Tubman, “O Lord, you know who I am, and where 
I am, and what I want.” 

This book has already met a warm welcome in many a home circle. We 
wish it might enter into all. Surely it would tend to a larger charity anda 
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broader faith, to share our devotions with Marcus Antoninus and Saadi, 
Jonathan Edwards and Thomas A. Kempis, Martin Luther and Theodore 
Parker. Let us divide and define in our controversies as sharply as we 
need ; but, in our prayers, let our spirits bend lovingly together in one tribute 
of love and praise. De. 


A PuysIctIan’s ProsLems. By Charles Elam, M.D., M.R.C.P. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood, & Co. 186g. 

A very interesting book, treating of such important and vital topics as 
“Watural Heritage,” “ Degenerations in Man,” “ Moral and Criminal Epi- 
demics,” “ Body vs. Mind,” “ Illusions, etc.,” “ Somnambulism,” “ Revery 
and Abstraction.” The book is valuable as 4 compilation of vitally import- 
ant and significant facts to those who have no time or opportunities to pur- 
‘sue ihe subjects as special studies, or to seek out and read the larger works 
in different languages. The author, however, appears to have contributed 
but little observation and thought of his own, and his work makes no phi- 
losophical pretension. There is a deficiency of principles: probably science 
is not yet ready to pronounce authoritatively on these profound themes. 
They are new to scientific thought. Even the facts are not all given in. 
Meantime one may well pardon even a principle lain down by Dr. Elam: — 


Inherent intellectual or moral qualities may not always be transmitted ; 
but an acquired and habttual vice will rarely fail to leave its trace upon one 
or more of the offspring, either in its original form or one closely allied. 

} +. &. 


S1x LETTERS TO A Pious MAN. With an introductory address to a Jesuit, 
and a supplementary one to a Humbugger. By Karl Heinsen. Trans- 
lated from the German, by an American lady. Published by the Asso- 
ciation for the diffusion of Radical Principles. Indianapolis, Ind: 1860. 

The author of this pamphlet may claim the merit of frankness, if no other ; 
for he boldly takes his stand as an atheist and materialist, and treats all the 
Christian Church holds sacred with as entire contempt as Paul did the 
Greek idols. Christ is nothing, he says. God and Providence are the 
authors of all the oppression and misery existing in the world to-day. 

It is good for us to look calmly at this side, and see that earnest, true men 
can feel just as strongly on this point as sincere Catholics or Protestants do 
in defense of their dogmas. There is no danger that this book will seduce 
any mind by its charm, for it is hard and cold and unlovely as the doctrine 
it defends : but it may help some minds by the bold statement of materialism 
it makes, and show the absolute necessity of basing religion upon its real 
foundations, if it is to influence all orders of mind. The strength of his 
argument is against the false assumptions of theology; and yet he does 
state those real difficulties in the intellectual solutions of the great life prob- 
lems which we must all acknowledge to exist. The dreariness of the view 
which he presents enhances the beauty of the spiritual truths which, in our 
view, he entirely overlooks. E. DB. ¢, 
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Patty GrAY’s JOURNEY. Vol. II. From Baltimore to Washington. Vol. 
III. On the Way; or, Patty at Mt. Vernon. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
These are the second and third parts of Patty Gray’s bright and famous 
journey to the Cotton Islands. They bring her only as far as Mt. Vernon, 
so that our young friends who have learned to admire Mrs. Dall’s way of 
talking to them have other treats in store. 

If they get these two volumes, they will discover more about the interest- 
ing things in Baltimore, Washington, Mt. Vernon, than they will be able to 
find if they dig very hard into more pretentious books. We do not think 
that Mt. Vernon has ever been so well and so lovingly described. Patty’s 
questions have the art to bring out all the points, and the answers have 
charming ease and simplicity. Every history of an old piece of china, of a 
picture, or a piece of furniture, every explanation of architecture, of the 
orders of columns, styles of building material, uses of public buildings, of 
tobacco, the sweet potato, every touch of contraband dife in the streets or 
schools, is as direct and limpid as talk to children should be. Patty’s epi- 
sodes of joy and sorrow, and her little introductions to moral discipline, put 
a personal interest into her sight-seeing journey that will make all her little 
friends love to travel with her for a smile or tear. And perhaps this will be 
a better booty to bring home than all the nice bits of knowledge. 

Mrs. Dall’s superior sense of spiritual things shines everywhere. There 
is no conventional religion in the book. When Patty comes down stairs one 
morning, in a sad plight of remorse because she “has found herself out” in 
a fault, her mother says, “ Patty, you can’t be good till you are happy.” We 
commend that slight suggestion to all subscribers to dyspeptic systems of 
the divine government. 

There is a view of Mt. Vernon, a plan of the rooms and grounds, a view of 
the Capitol, plans of the chambers and grounds, two frontispieces, a picture 
of Chimney Rocks and of Paul Kane’s pipe, illustrating these volumes, 
which are clearly printed on excellent paper, and are in every way suitable 
for presents. 

We have to find our opinion confirmed that Mrs. Dall has written three 
volumes that are remarkable for amount of information, and for a charm of 
telling. There is no stress of excitement, such as poisons most of the chil- 
dren’s books of the period and fevers the taste of readers. It will be a 
good test if a child has preserved an unsophisticated heart when he can 
delight in the value of these books. J. W. 








